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y ' “The future is a world limited by 
ourselves.” 
MAETERLINCK 
Over the years, industrial America has never 
> ) ceased to grow. Decade by decade, this coun- 
es try has continued to advance because of its 


matchless human and natural resources. Out- 
standing in this respect has been the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 


With these resources and the ambition to use 
them, achievement will follow achievement 
in all the tomorrows to come. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


August 25, 1947—National Paper Trade Association ——— —, Sw aadien, AOE Pul we and 
of the U. S., Inc., Mi : ; 1 emical Products Meeting, e 
Shennee, Chien, Midwest Regional Meeting, Hotel October 23-24, 1947—TAPPI Fibrous Agricultural 

° 0. Residues Meeting, Alton, II. 
September 3-5, 1947—TAPPI Fundamental Research October 27-29, 1947—The National Paper Trade As- 
Meeting, Appleton, Wis. — of the a Inc., Semi-annual Convention, 

otel Sherman icago. 
September 25-26. 1947—TAPPI Plastics Meeting : — 
* November 3-5, 1947—TAPPI Second Engineering 

New State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 
October 4-6, 1947—National Association of Waste May 18-20, 1948—American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Material Dealers, Inc. Fall Convention, Hotel Ritz- Superintendents Association, Annual Meeting, Roose- 
Carlton, Atlantic City, N. J. velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
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WHEN FELT LIFE 
WAS PROLONGED 500% 


° - «we knew we had something unusual for the paper industry. 

And we have. It is called Compound G-4*—our fungicidal agent. And 
though 500% was the best result obtained, felt life was substantially pro- 
longed in every test, in no case less than 45%. 

And here’s PROOF! Two Yankee top felts were compared under 
normal operating conditions. One, untreated, ran only 11 days when 
deterioration through mildew required its removal; the other, treated with 
only 3% of G-4 by weight, ran for five and a half weeks. And in another 
series of trials, average life of treated felts was over 22 days, as compared 


with an average of five days for untreated felts, which literally rotted off 


the machines! 


You will find G-4 doubly economical . . . in your initial cost, because a 


little goes a long way ... and in your later costs, because it extends felt life, 
helps to sustain production, prevents shutdowns. 

In every application, G-4 leaves the felts soft, open and bacteria-free ... 
resists leaching . . . remains present in effective fungicidal preportions 


when felts are removed. 


You can secure these advantages in your felts, too. Write today for 


G-4 samples and prices. *Dibydroxy Dichloro Diphenyl Methane 


“BUY WISELY—BUY GIVAUDAN” 


(Siaudar-L ebawantia 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia + Los Angeles + Cincinnati + Detroit + Chicago + Seattle + Montreal + Toronto 
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Eight Mills to Share 
British News Slash 


MontreaL — Arrangements for the 
cutback of the import of 50,000 tons 
newsprint by the United Kingdom in 
the last six months of 1947 have now 
been finalized with the exporting Ca- 
nadian and Newfoundland companies. 


But the more important question of 
what happens after 1947 was not dis- 
cussed. Some indication for 1948 is 
expected about October. The British 
contracts for 1948 were to be a con- 
tinuation of the 1947 contracts but for 
a “much larger’ amount than this 
year’s 150,000-ton figure. 

The newsprint companies are not 
worrying about the 50,000-ton cut. 
Eight firms are said involved: six 
Canadian, and two in Newfoundland. 


They are: Abitibi Power and Paper, 
Consolidated Paper, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper, Price Brothers & Com- 
pany, St. Eawrence Paper Mills, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, and Bowaters Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mills. 
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St. Regis Expands at Tacoma 
With $6 Million Kraft Mill 


Roy K. Fercuson 
Tells of New St. Regis Mill 


Commerce Department Estimates 


21-Million-Ton Year's Output 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Based on the 

level of output during the first six 
months, 1947 production of paper and 
paperboard is likely to exceed 21 
million tons, 55 per cent greater than 
in 1939, the Forest Products Section 
of the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated last week. It appears that paper 
supplies are approaching consumer 
needs for many grades, the Forest 
Products Section said. The current 
position of the industry is outlined in 
the August Pulp and Paper Industry 
Report of the Department. 
_ During the first half of 1947 prices 
in general rose by approximately the 
same percentage as the nation’s aggre- 
gate purchasing power in terms of 
prevailing prices, indicating that there 
has probably been little or no increase 
in “real” income. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that the Federal Reserve Board index 
of nondurable goods manufactures 
shows an increase of less than 5 per 
cent during the first six months of 
cone compared with the average f 
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“Since it is generally accepted tht 
paper and paperboard consumption re- 
quirements closely parallel aggregate 
purchasing power or similar measures 
of over-all economic activity, such as 
nondurable goods manufactures, it may 
be roughly estimated that consumer 
tonnage needs for paper and paper- 
board in the first half of 1947 were 
changed only slightly compared with 
the year 1946,” the Industry Report 
continues. 

“With additional pulp, paper and 
board capacity coming into operation 
in future months, the time appears * 
be fast approaching when most all 
domestic requirements will be met and 
wholesalers’ and converters’ inven- 
tories replenished. This may take sev- 
eral more months unless total economic 
activity should recede materially. Even 
then there may still remain a sub- 
stantial foreign demand which could 
be met by domestic mills if export in- 
terest is aroused.” 

Estimated total dollar shipments of 
pulp, paper, paperboard and converted 

(Continued on page 18) 


New YorK—Roy K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
N. Y., revealed late last week plans 
for construction of a $6 million kraft 
paper mill and multiwall bag plant at 
Tacoma, site of the Company’s large 
sulphate pulp mill. This was made 
public following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

In reporting the selection of Tacoma 
for the Company’s seventh kraft paper 
mill and thirteenth bag plant, Mr. 
Ferguson said, “The city was chosen 
because it offered an exceptional com- 
bination of geographical and indus- 
trial advantages which would make 
possible a completely integrated oper- 
ation—from Northwest timber to pulp 
to paper to bags.” 

When the expansion program is 
completed, sulphate pulp manufac- 
tured by St. Regis at Tacoma will be 
converted into paper and then into 
bags to meet the industrial needs of 
the fast-growing Pacific Coast empire 
and to carry its wide range of agri- 
cultural and industrial products to all 
parts of the world. 


Construction contemplated by St. 
Regis includes several buildings. Tr 
paper mill will require a two-story 
building 72 feet wide and 612 feet 
long. This building will house a paper 
machine designed to produce multiwall 
grade kraft paper 168 inches wide at 
a rate of 2,000 feet per minute. This 
will mean the production of 240 tons 
of this type of paper every 24 hours. 

Construction of the paper mill, 
Company officials said, will mean the 
expenditure of approximately $4,000,- 
000 for buildings and equipment. 

Other St. Regis kraft paper mills 
are located at Oswego, Carthage, Her- 
ring and Watertown, N. Y.; East , 
Pepperell, Mass. and Pensacola, Fla. 

The multiwall bag plant will consist 
initially of a two-story building ap- 
proximately 360 to 364 feet. It is esti- 
mated that the actual cost of con- 
struction of this building will be about 
$2,000,000, exclusive of machinery. 
Plans also call for future addition to 
this building which would be approx- 
imately 200 by 364 feet. The primary 
bag plant would be designed to con- 
vert about 50,000 tons of kraft paper 
a year into multiwall bags. Operation 


(Continued on page 11) 





























Riegel Paper Names 
Mitchell an Officer 


New Yorxk—A. P. Mitchell has been 
elected a vice-president of Riegel 
Paper Corporation. He will continue 
as a director, secretary and general 
sales manager of the Company. 

With Riegel for 24 years, Mr. 
Mitchell succeeded Paul R. Bachman 
as general sales manager in 1946. Mr. 
Bachman retired as a vice-president 
of the Company on July 1. 

Mr. Mitchell joined Riegel in 1923 
as a clerk in the order department. 
He had previously been with General 
Motors in production and junior ex- 
ecutive work and had served in the 
Navy in World War I 

In 1926 Mr. Mitchell was advanced 
to salesman and covered the southern 
and then the northeastern sales terri- 
tories of the company. He was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the coating 
and converting divisions in 1934. Nine 
years later he became assistant sales 
manager and served in that capacity 
until his appointment to succeed Mr. 
Bachman in 1946. 


Bolton, Named Traffic Head 
By Pacific Mills 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—G. R. Bolton of 
Pacific Mills’ traffic department has 
been promoted to the position of traffic 
manager for the company. 

Born and educated in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Mr. Bolton joined Pacific Mills 
in 1924 at its Ocean Falls division. He 
came to Vancouver in 1930 when the 
company opened its present paper con- 
verting plant at the foot of Campbell 
Avenue, and entered the head office 
traffic department in 1941. 

Well known in British Columbia 
shipping circles, Mr. Bolton recently 
led the third-year examination in night 
school traffic courses held by the Van- 
couver branch of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Traffic League with an average 
of 98 percent. 


Louis P. Schweitzer Sails 
On Mauretania 


New York — Louis P. Schweitzer, 
president of Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., 
sailed Friday of last week on the 
Mauretania for an extended business 
trip in Europe. William P. Schweitzer, 
vice-president of the company, has been 
in Europe on business for the past 
month and a half. He is expected to 
return to this country in a few weeks. 


Lakeview Families Go Fishing 


NEENAH, Wis.—Lakeview Kimberly- 
Clark Activities Association entertain- 
ed at a family fishermen’s party Aug- 
ust 24 at Geano’s resort on Little 
Suamico, near Sobieski. All KCA mem- 
bers were invited. Wilmot Houpt was 
chairman of arrangements, and Clair 
Damon, Harry Baswen and Wheaton 
Koss were his assistants. A fishing 
contest was a feature, with 20 prizes. 
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A. P. MITCHELL 
Elected a Riegel Vice-President 


Pacific Mills Names Edwards 
To Post at Ocean Falls 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. R. Edwards, 
formerly of the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company Ltd., Bathurst, N. B., 
has been appointed assistant resident 
manager for Pacific Mills Limited at 
its Ocean Falls division. 


A graduate of the University of 
Saskatchewan, where he earned his 
M.Sc. in physical chemistry, Mr. Ed- 
wards entered the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the Wayagamack mill of the 
Consolidated Paper Corporation at 
Three Rivers, P. Q. He occupied the 
positions of groundwood mill superin- 
tendent and superintendent of the 
newsprint division, and was engaged 
in special development and research 
projects in kraft pulping processes and 
paper manufacture. 


At Bathurst, a pulp and paper plant 
similar in output to Pacific Mills’ oper- 
ation at Ocean Falls, Mr. Edwards was 
production superintendent. 


St. Joe Urges Florida to 
Grow Casuarina Trees 


Port St. Jor, Fla.— St. Joe Paper 
Company has decided that the casu- 
arina tree, familiarly known as Aus- 
tralian pine, is ideal for paper pulp. 

The company which owns an empire 
of timber reserves in riorth Florida has 
recommended reforestation of South 
Florida with casuarina to assure a fu- 
ture pulpwood supply. 

James L. Orr, who has spent two 
decades trying to persuade Floridians 
to plant casuarina on the wasted, some- 
times flooded, sometimes powder-dry 
expanses of the Everglades, concurs. 

Orr, who is managing director of 
the Miami Research Foundation form- 
ed by TIES, an earnest group of South 
Florida scientific and technical men, 
says “Casuarina is ten times as valu- 
able as slash pine for pulp alone.” 





Dr. Roy Whitney Joins 
Staff of Institute 


AppLeton, Wis.—Dr. Roy P. Whit- 
ney, formerly of the University of 
Maine, will join the staff of The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry on Sep- 
tember 1 of this year according to 
Westbrook Steele, Executive Director 
of the Institute. 

Dr. Whitney received his degrees of 
Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Science in 
Chemical Engineering from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was Assistant Director (1936-1938) 
and then Director (1938-1842) of the 
Bangor, Maine, Station, School of 
Chemical Engineering Practice, of 
M.I.T., where he was in charge of the 
program of plant development work 
and its relation to plant operation, his 
special interest during this time being 
in the field of pulp and paper manu- 
facture. From 1942 to 1945, he was 
Assistant Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering at M.I.T. but was on full- 
time loan to the Development Labora- 
tory of the Chemical Warfare Service; 
for one year, he was in charge of a 
chemical engineering pilot plant de- 
velopment program; later, he was 
Technical Advisor to the C.W.S. pro- 
gram and Editor of Publications. 

Following the war, he was Director 
of the Department of Industrial Co- 
operation and also Professor and Act- 
ing Head of the Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering of the University of 
Maine at Orono. During this time he 
was responsible for the development 
and direction of a program of indus- 
trial co-operation, as well as being en 
gaged in teaching, research, and ad- 
ministration of the Chemical Engi- 
neering Department. 

Dr. Whitney is a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, the American Chem- 
ical Society, and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, and is 
the author of several papers in the 
general field of pulp and paper manu- 
facture. At the Institute Dr. Whitney 
will have the rank of Research Asso- 
ciate and will engage in teaching and 
research work. 


Central National Elects 
Southouse a Vice-President 


New York — D. Samuel Gottesman, 
president of the Central National Cor- 
poration, this week made public the 
election of Edward R. Southouse to 
vice-president of that company. Mr. 
Southouse has directed the activities of 
the commercial division which now 
has world representation. 

Central National Corporation, Com- 
mercial Division, handles the export of 
paper and board for a number of the 
foremost mills in this country. Mr. 
Southouse is planning an early visit to 
all United States paper-making centers 
to arrange for additional supplies for 
the ever growing needs of the paper 
export department. 
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River Raisin Orders 
$1,250,000 Power Plant 


Monroe, Mich.—Charles L. Wood, 
President and General Manager of the 
River Raisin Paper Company, has this 
week disclosed a power plant modern- 
ization plan which is now under way 
at the River Raisin mill. The company 
has on order up-to-the-minute power 
plant equipment and has started the 
construction work preparatory to in- 
stalling this equipment, which will be 
delivered in 1948. The cost of this 
program will approximate $1,250,000. 

The main items to be installed are a 
large pressure boiler which will be 
operated to produce steam at 650 
pounds pressure and at a temperature 
of 750 degrees. This boiler will be 
equipped with auxiliaries designed to 
give high efficiency. The boiler will 
produce 150,000 to 200,000 pounds of 
steam per hour and will burn over 200 
tons of coal each twenty-four hours. 

This boiler will also be equipped 
with the most effective mechanical 
type of dust and fly ash collector now 
being made. This collector is designed 
and guaranteed to take out enough of 
all dust and small ash of every char- 
acter which is carried in the flue gas 
from the boiler so that the gases com- 
ing from the smoke stack will contain 
less dust than permitted by the Monroe 
Smoke Ordnance. Except for the dust 
collector, this dust and ash would go 
up the smoke stack and be scattered 
over the surrounding territory. The 
ash from this collector will be rein- 
jected into the furnace, where the car- 
bon part will be burned, and the true 
ash fused so that it will be discharged 
by the traveling grate stoker into the 
ash pit. 

This type of collector is the same as 
that now being used by the Toledo 
Edison Company in their latest in- 
stallation. 

In addition to the above boiler, a 
7500 k.w. turbine generator is also 
being installed. The steam which 
passes through this turbine to make 
electric power will be exhausted and 
used in process work for drying paper, 
heating water, etc. This new turbine 
generator will be used in place of old 
equipment which has had many years 
of service. This old equipment will be 
maintained, however, for standby use 
during times when the new is being in- 
spected, cleaned, or repaired. 

The installation is in line with the 
trend throughout the country as a 
whole. This trend is to install new and 
much more efficient equipment and, 
particularly in the case of new boilers, 
to make installations with dust and ash 
collectors so as to eliminate all but a 
small per cent of the dust and small 
particles of ash, which would other- 
wise be carried up the smoke stack. 

The boiler to be used is made by 
the Wickes Boiler Company of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, the stoker by the 
Detroit Stoker Company whose plant 
is in Monroe; the main boiler aux- 
iliaries by the Foster Wheeler Corpor- 
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ation, the dust collector by the Aerotec 
Company of White Plains, N. Y., and 
the turbine generator by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. 

G. S. Hage is chief engineer of 
steam and power production for the 
River Raisin Paper Company and has 
been on the committee which drafted 
the new smoke ordinance for the city. 


St. Regis Expands at Tacoma 
with $6 Million Kraft Mill 
(Continued from page 9) 


of these new plants will mean the 
employment in Tacoma by St. Regis of 
more than 1,000 people. 

Other St. Regis multiwall paper bag 
plants are located at Watertown, Os- 
wego and Carthage, N. Y.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Nazareth, Pa.; Franklin, Va.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Pensacola, Fla. (under 
construction); Emeryville and Los 
Angeles, Calif.; No. Kansas City, Mo.; 
and New Orleans, La. 

In addition to manufacturing multi- 
wall paper bags, St. Regis also pro- 
duces large quantities of printing, 
publication and specialty papers in 
seven mills located throughout the 
country.. St. Regis also manufactures 
Panelyte—a hard, dense plastic widely 
used by the refrigeration, electrical 
and radio industries. Decorative Pan- 
elyte, which is made in a variety of 
colors, is used for such purposes as 
table tops, counters and similar appli- 
cations. 

As an important factor in the wood 
cellulose products industry, St. Regis 
maintains extensive timber holdings 
and cutting rights in the Pacific North- 
west, the Adirondacks, New England, 
Canada and Florida. 

The Company is continuing to build 
a strong reserve of this basic raw 
material thus insuring a_ perpetual 
source of pulpwood for the manufac- 
ture of its printing papers; kraft pulp, 
paper and multiwall paper bags; and 
Panelyte. 


Macon Kraft-Inland Container 
Ready New Plant for Early Use 


Macon, Ga. — The Macon Kraft 
Company and the Inland Container 
Corporation, new industries for this 
city, will begin production the first of 
next year, it is learned. 

Officials said that construction on 
the two giant factory buildings which 
will house the twin industries is near- 
ing completion. 

It is expected that the two buildings 
will cost more than’ $12,000,000 and 
contain some 450,000 square feet of 
floor space. Corrugated boxes will be 
produced by the new concerns. 


Great Northern Doubles 
Six Months Profit 


Boston — Great Northern Paper 
Company reported for six months end- 
ed June 30 net profit of $2,080,639, 
equal to $2.09 per share, compared with 
$981,985, or 98 cents a share, in the 
1946 period. 


Sutherland Begins 
Its New Board Mill 


KaLaAMazoo, Mich. — Ground was 
broken last month for the Sutherland 
Paper Company new board mill, to be 
located north of the company’s spe- 
cialty division. This is the latest step 
in the expansion program which has 
been going forward steadily. 


The new building will be equal to 
two stories in height and will have 
190,000 square feet of floor space. This 
compares with 127,000 square feet of 
floor space at the new building being 
completed just north of the office, and 
95,900 square feet of floor space for 
the new unit at the Sutherland divi- 
sion. 

The new board mill will be large 
enough to house two board machines. 
Present plans call for early installa- 
tion of one new board machine, and 
ultimate relocation and modernization 
of present board machinery. 


Included in the new unit will be a 
warehouse and storage building. 


New machinery and equipment have 
been ordered for the new unit. In ad- 
dition to the board machines, the in- 
stallations will include stock prepara- 
tion equipment and a new turbine to 
increase the present power plant 
capacity. 

Meanwhile, work is nearing comple- 
tion on the two new units started last 
year. The new converting plant north 
of the office is expected to be in oper- 
ation this fall, going into full produc- 
tion as machines can be added. 

All of the new buildings utilize con- 
crete, brick, and glass construction and 
are entirely fireproof. An expenditure 
of four million dollars is represented. 

Participating in the ground-breaking 
ceremonies were President William 
Race, who turned the first shovelful 
of dirt; Treasurer L. W. Sutherland, 
Jr.; Maintenance Director Harold But- 
tery; and Glen Sutton, Superintendent 
of the Standard Board Mill. 


Expect B-S-W Pulp Mill 
To Start in September 


Port ALBERNI, B. C.—Production of 
pulp is expected to start in September 
on a limited scale at the new $6 mil- 
lion pulp plant of Bloedel, Stewart 
and Welch Ltd, according to Prentice 
Bloedel, president of the company. 
Opening of the mill, which will even- 
tually employ 200 and turn out 165 
tons of pulp daily, has been postponed 
by the failure of the government’s 
Campbell River project to make elec- 
tric power available. 

Adequate power, originally promised 
for April 1, is now promised for No- 
vember 1, Mr. Bloedel said. 

A test run of pulp will be made dur- 
ing August and limited production is 
expected to start in September, he said. 

Mr. Bloedel said there was “no 
truth” in a rumor circulating in Port 
Alberni that the new mill would be 
sold to Crown Zellerbach. 
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Gair in Production 


On New “Gaircote” 


New York—Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., reports that its new product 
“Gaircote” is in production at Gair 
Cartons Division, Piermont, N. Y. 
Gaircote is the designation for a new 
special coated board for the manufac- 
ture of folding cartons. Gaircote 
bridges by precision control and man- 
ufacture the gap between white patent 
coated and the high grade but slow 
speed brush coated boards. 

The raw stock for Gaircote is a 
super white patent coated sheet with 
a smoothness and finish exceeding the 
patent coated. On this smooth sheet is 
applied by modern coating methods a 
coating of white pigments and flex- 
ible adhesives, which provide a bright 
white receptive pigment printing sur- 
face with controlled ink penetration 
to meet all printing demands for gloss 
and sndp in the final product. Colored 
pigments may also be employed where 
tonnage requirements permit. 

Completely new methods of stock 
treatment and coaters built right in to 
the production machinery results in a 
new product whose higher cost is more 
than offset by superior printing char- 
acteristics. Its use results in ink econ- 
omies and smoother press operation, 
plus more brilliant and exact repro- 
ductions which otherwise could not be 
achieved by printing on anything but 
a smooth pigment surface. 

Incorporation of the modern coating 
methods in the line of direct produc- 
tion produce a sheet more uniform 
from order to order than is possible 
by brush coating methods. As there is 
no delay in coating, and since the new 
Gaircote is a continuous process, the 
full weight of precision control and 
manufacturing methods combine to 
produce a board product that stands as 
a new and more useful tool for the 
printer, packager and advertiser. 


Hollingsworth & Vose 
Agreement is Reached 


East WatpoLe, Mass. — Howard 
Dunham, regional director of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, declgred late last 
week that a settlement had been reach- 
ed in the 24-day strike of workers of 
the Hollingsworth and Vose Company. 

Following a meeting with union and 
plant representatives, Dunham said the 
negotiators agreed on a 14-cent ‘hourly 
wage rise for all general workers, 
retroactive to July 1, a 16-cent boost 
for skilled workers, and four additional 
holidays with pay. The new scale will 
bring skilled workers’ wages to $1.06 
an hour. 


U. S. Envelope Pays 
Five Percent Bonus 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A five percent 
bonus, based on earnings for the six 
months’ period ending June 30, has 
been voted to the 3000 employees of 
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the U. S. Envelope Co., of which 1000 
are connected with the division in this 
city. 

The notice to this effect has been 
posted on bulletin boards for em- 
ployees’ information. Bonus checks will 
be paid next month. 

The company grants the employee 
bonus each six months’ period. The 
five percent is based on all earnings, 
including overtime. No estimate of the 
total bonus disbursement was revealed. 


Trees for Tomorrow 
Directors Meet 


MERRILL, Wis. — The first annual 
summer meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., was 
held Sunday, August 17th, at the Trees 
for Tomorrow Conservation Camp, 
Eagle River. President Folke Becker 
presided. 

The expanded program under way of 
building forest management plans for 
farmers and private land owners was 
discussed as well as the functions of 
the camp as a conservation headquar- 
ters for the State of Wisconsin. The 
camp will operate until November lst 
this season. 

Member mills of the organization 
represented were: Folke Becker, presi- 
dent of the Rhinelander Paper Com- 
pany; E. B. Hurst, head of the Wood- 
land Division of Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company; C. G. Mc- 
Claren, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the National Container Cor- 
poration of Wisconsin; N. S. Stone, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company; E. E. 
Zahn, Woodland Division, Marathon 
Corporation; C. J. Bronstad, manager 
of Tomahawk Pulp Company; Leon- 
ard Kuehl, executive vice-president of 
Flambeau Paper Company; S. B. 
Bugge, formerly president of Toma- 
hawk Pulp Company; and R. L. Cald- 
well, vice-president of Rhinelander 
Paper Company. . 

Members of the families of the Board 
of Directors enjoyed a launch trip 
through a chain of twenty-seven lakes 
on which the camp is located. 


Florida Newspapers Promise 
Support for Newsprint Mill 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — “Many Florida 
newspapers have advised me_ they 
would sign long-term contracts for 
newsprint produced locally if a news- 
print mill were established in Florida,” 
says State Forester C. H. Coulter. 

As previously reported in Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL, the forestry committee 
of the Florida Bankers’ Association 
early in August urged establishment of 
such an industry in the State. 

Mr. Coulter, estimating that 60 per- 
cent of America’s newsprint comes 
from Canada, asserted that a Florida 
mill could put out a high quality prod- 
uct at a lower labor cost and under 
less rigorous conditions than in the 
northern forests. 


International Starts 
Paper Pallet Output 


New York — International Paper 
Company has started volume produc- 
tion of an expendable production of 
an expendable pallet developed by 
Addison-Semmes Corporation, which 
predicts that the lightweight, corru- 
gated paper platform ultimately will 
sell more than 50 million a year. 

The pallet is being made by Inter- 
national Paper under a licensing ar- 
rangement, and it is distributed by 
Addison-Semmes through the big paper 
firm and two manufacturers of mate- 
rials handling equipment. It is under- 
stood that well over one million will 
be turned out this year. 

International paper will sell the 
pallet as an adjunct to its carton lines, 
while Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany and the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany will offer it along with their lift- 
trucks. 

The pallet itself consists of 32 by 
40 or 48 by 40 inch squares of standard 
double-faced corrugated paper, sup- 
ported by posts of single-faced mate- 
rial wound and glued into a roll. Some 
of them are “one-deckers,” having but 
one square of paperboard glued to the 
top of the 3% inch posts. Others have 
both top and bottom decks. The posts 
vary in size according to the material 
to be carried. 

The Addison-Semmes pallet is aimed 
at the tremendous market uncovered 
by engineers in the post-war drive to 
make “unit loading” a standard prac- 
tice of American industry. 

Unit loading eliminates piecemeal 
handling at transport terminals, since 
the loaded pallet is designed to be 
lifted entire by an industrial lift-truck. 
Much labor is saved, and inventory is 
speeded up. However, “unit load” 
shippers have run into an extra cost 
in shipping products .on heavy metal 
or wood pallets. They have also en- 
countered the problem of getting their 
pallets back to their plant after ship- 
ment. 

According to W. T. Donahue, man- 
ager of the Addison-Semmes pallet 
division, the paper pallet will solve 
both problems. Mr. Donahue asserted 
that the cost of shipping the four and 
a half pound pallets probably will be 
absorbed by dunnage allowances. And 
since the paper pallet sells for less 
than the average shipping cost of a 
wood -or metal platform, he said, the 
paper device can be disposed of by the 
ultimate receiver. 

The prices of the pallets, which have 
been cut in half since International 
Paper began volume production, now 
range from 42 cents apiece upward. 

The wound-paperboard posts have a 
phenomenal weight-carrying capacity, 
he said. Each five-inch post—there 
usually are nine or 16 posts to a pallet 
—can bear 3,450 pounds, while the 
eight inch can carry up to three tons. 
He said as much as 30,000 pounds has 
been loaded on a pallet measuring two 
feet by three feet. 
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SOUTHERN ADVANCE 


BAG AND PAPER CO., INC. 


See 


me G-E Recovery Unit 


C-E RECOVERY UNIT, cross-sectional 
A elevation of which is shown at the 
right, was recently purchased by the 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Company, Inc., for their mill at Hodge, 
Louisiana. 

This unit is designed to burn 450,000 
pounds of black liquor solids per 24 
hours and will produce steam at 450 
psi and 650 F. 

The C-E Recovery Unit’s reputation 
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for efficiency, reliability and operating 
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economy is built on a sound basic de- 
sign enhanced over the years by the 
addition of carefully developed 
improvements. The Southern Advance 
unit will incorporate these many serv- 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


C-E PRODUCTS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY INCLUDE STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; ALSO MANY TYPES OF PRESSURE VESSELS. 
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Puget Sound Reports 
Sales and Profits Up 


BELLINGHAM, Wash.—Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Corpany reports $2,- 
269,234 net income for the six month: 
ended June 30, 1947, including $131,- 
218 net capital gain, against an oper- 
ating profit of $347,838 in the first half 
of last year. Operating profit of $1,- 
190,623 in the second quarter of 1947 
followed $947,393 in the first quarter. 
Returns for the first half of 1947 
were equal to $6.58 a share on the 
common stock, of which $6.19 was 
from manufacturing operations, in 
comparison with 96 cents a share in 
the 1946 period. 

Net sales for the first six months 
of 1947 totaled $6,922,031, compared 
with $2,763,558 a year ago. 

Pulp production amounted to 28,979 
tons in the second quarter of 1947, in 
comparison with 24,567 tons in the 
first quarter, the half-year total of 
53,546 tons comparing with 35,220 tons 
in the first half of 1946. Improvement 
in the log supply permitted stepping 
up pulp manufacturing operations to a 
24-hour daily basis in the latter part 
of the second quarter. 


Allis-Chalmers Declares 
Regular Dividends 


Mi_twavuKEE—Directors of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 81% cents per share on 
the issued and outstanding 3% percent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, 


payable September 5, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 21. 

The board likewise declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of forty cents 
per share, on the issued and outstand- 
ing common stock of the company, 
payable September 30, 1947, to share- 
holders of record September 11, 1947. 
In the comparable quarter of last year 
the company also paid a dividend of 
forty cents on the common stock. 


Await Court Ruling on 
Spruce Falls Records 


Toronto, Ont.—Up to midweek no 
decision had been given by United 
States Federal Judge G. L. Porterie 
on motions to quash subpoenas calling 
for the production of the books and 
records of the Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Company, in connection with the 
Washington government’s investiga- 
tion of the newsprint industry. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Com- 
pany is a Canadian company and the 
motions were made by the Kimberly 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
which owns about 51 per cent of the 
common stock and by C. H. Sage, 
president of Spruce Falls and an officer 
of the Wisconsin company. 

William Bennett, special assistant to 
the U. S. Attorney-General, argued 
that since Kimberley Clark owns a 
majority of the common stock of 
Spruce Falls, it is able to produce its 
records, although these are physically 
in Canada. He stated that Spruce Falls 
does business in the United States at 
Neenah and New York City. 


Marathon’s Net Up 
Seventy Five Per Cent 


RoTHscHILD, Wis—Consolidated net 
earnings of the Marathon Corporation, 
manufacturers of protective food pack- 
aging, for the nine months ended July 
31, totaled $3,599,300 compared with 
$2,051,960 for the same period of the 
preceding fiscal year, it was reported 
this week by D. C. Everest, president. 

After provision for preferred stock 
dividends, he said, these earnings were 
equivalent to $2.62 a share on 1,300,- 
000 shares of $6.25 par value common 
stock outstanding compared with $1.43 
a share on the same basis for the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year. 

Net sales for the nine months, Mr. 
Everest announced, totaled $32,470,- 
656, up $8,293,292 from sales of $24,- 
177,364 reported for the nine months 
ended July 31, 1946. 

Before provision for income taxes, 
earnings of the Marathon Corporation 
for the nine months ended July 31, 
1947, amounted to $6,208,303 compared 
with $3,702,180 for the same period 
of the preceding year. 


United Wallpaper Repeats 
Common Stock Dividend 


Cuicaco—Directors of United Wall- 
paper, Inc. have declared an annual 
dividend of 25 cents a share on the 
1,207,990 shares of common stock out- 
standing, and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 
40,000 shares of four per cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock. 

The common stock dividend is the 
same as that of last year. It will be 
payable September 16 to stock of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 3. 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending Aug. 23, 1947 


A. 
Armstrong Cork Co., pf. 
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Container Corp. of America 
Container Corp. of America, pf. 
Crown Zellerbach Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4.20 
Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co., A 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International 
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Mac Andrews & Forbes 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. 
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Mead Corp. 
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46% Rayonier, Inc. 
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Scott Paper Co. 
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Sutherland Paper Co. .... 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Paperboard Co. .. 

s Gypsum Co. .... 
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est Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. .......++++- 41 39 
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(HERCULES WAX EMULSIONS) 


WHEREVER the use of a wax emulsion is indicated ...for beater or surface 
applications . . . there is a Paracol* to do your specific job. Precipitable 
types, and those stable to alum, acids and hard water are available. 
When you require a high-quality wax emulsion . . . convenient and 
easy to handle, yet low in cost . . . remember PARACOL, another product 
in the Hercules line of fine papermaking chemicals. Write for details. 


HERCULES 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
962 King Street, W ilmingion 99, Delaware 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. by Hercules Powder Company. Formerly marketed in Canada under the trade-name “‘Aquapel”’ 
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Midwest Trade Finds 
Prices Stiffening 


Cuicaco — With production of pulp 
and paper continued at record levels, 
the Chicago paper industry again this 
week indicated amazement at the huge 
demand for paper products which siff- 
ened prices in many lines during the 
past two weeks and tried the ingenuity 
of all sales forces. Terifically hot 
weather, the news of price investiga- 
tions in certain basic industries and the 
vacation period combined to keep paper 
news, as such, toned down consider- 
ably. 

The trade here seemed to be in no 
fear of any investigation of its price 
structure believing that the paper in- 
dustry, as a whole, has operated in 
highly commendable fashion since price 
controls were removed. Reports in the 
Chicago area indicate that competition 
was never more intense, not only for 
paper trade but in ways and means of 
providing substitute materials to keep 
users happy. All lines were said to be 
pushing at-the top:as far as prices 
were concerned but, as one local paper 
trade executive said, “There is no 
water in that top. It represents sharp- 
ly increasing operating costs, increased 
costs of materials that go into the 
making and processing of paper, heavy 
taxes and very little actual profit when 
all is said and done.” 

In the waste paper trade quietness 
was reported with all grades holding 
firm at the reviewed basis of August 1. 
Mills were reported to be virtually re- 
opened and in fair shape, with Fall 
collections soon expected to pick up. 


Michigan Superintendents 
Will Meet September 18 


Katamazoo, Mich. — The first fall 
meeting of the Michigan Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association will be 
held Thursday evening, September 18, 
at the Park-American hotel. Dinner 
will be served at 6:30 p.m. 

A Kodachrome movie with sound 
entitled “Machine Knives in Industry” 
will be shown by Harold Olson of 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. The Carborundum 
Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y., will 
show its film on “Higher Production 
and Greater Precision through Grind- 
ing.” Discussion will follow both show- 
ings. 

Past Chairman Walter F. Wolfe will 
be presented with his Recognition 
Award Certificate at this meeting. 


Professional Group Resumes 
Meetings on September 15 


Cuicaco — The Professional Paper 
Group will be in its regular fall series 
of monthly meetings on the third Mon- 
day in September, September 15, with 


the initial dinner session probably 
scheduled for the dining rooms of the 
Chicago Bar Association. 
formal program has as yet been an- 
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nounced, the meeting will mark the 
first under the new officers headed by 
Joe Kubicka, Container Corporation of 
America, the newly elected president. 

Mr. Kubicka, by a coincidence, fol- 
lows the footsteps of another Container 
executive, “Dez” Long, who so suc- 
cessfully guided the rapidly growing 
Association last year. Mr. Kubicka 
served as program chairman for two 
years and members of the Group are 
looking forward to some great meet- 
ings under his supervision. 


Downingtown Takes 
A Day Off to Play 


DowNincTtown, Pa.—Employes of 
the Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company and their families were .en- 
tertained at a picnic in Lenape Park, 
Saturday, August 16th. Games and 
contests were enjoyed by many par- 
ticipants and awards were made to the 
following winning contestants: 

The Softball Playoff was won by 
the Office Team. The Quoit Tourna- 
ment first prize went to Clyde Es- 
worthy and James Miley with the 
second prize going to Charles Broomell 
and Ed Klunk. 

Children’s games were held for 
kiddies up to and including 6 years of 
age, 7 and 12 years inclusive, and 
thirteen years and upward. 

The picnickers were entertained by 
a Punch and Judy show immediately 
after the awarding of the prizes. 

The Archery Contest, which was 
held after lunch, was won by Karl H. 
Snell who took first prize with a score 
of 520 and William McNally who 
placed second with a 475 score. The 
Canoe Tilting Contest was drawn; the 
tying teams were John Couchman and 
Gerald Lyons who competed against 
Albert Skiles and Pete Hemphill in 
the finals. Duplicate prizes were 
awarded these contestants. 

G. C. Walton was General Chair- 
man, assisted by the following Com- 
mittee Chairmen: W. C. Allen, games; 
C. H. Mullen, entertainment; H. C. 
Merritt, water sports; A. E. Walker, 
transportation; E. A. Ellis, prizes and 
E. A. Ney, publicity. 


Not George H. Mead 


In its attempt to add emphasis to 
the news, last wee’:, that the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, through its president, 
George W. Mead, is playing an im- 
portant part in the further develop- 
ment of Wisconsin’s water power re- 
sources for industrial use the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL unwittingly identi- 
fied George H. Mead with the 
project. Through errof a portrait 
of the latter gentleman, chairman 
of the board of the Mead Corpora- 
tion. was withdrawn from the file 
and had been run through the presses 
as a picture of Consolidated’s Mead 
before the mistaken identity and the 
wrong name caption was discovered. 


Civic Bodies Hail 
Mead’s Enterprise 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis. — Unions, 
civic and religious organizations, in- 
cluding all pulp and paper unions, pub- 
lished a two-page advertisement in the 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune last week in 
tribute to George W. Mead, president 
of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company and of the new Wis- 
consin River Power Company. 

The advertisement, headed “In ap- 
preciation,” said: 

“Indelibly associated with the de- 
velopment of Wisconsin Rapids as well 
as the entire Wisconsin river valley, 
George W. Mead as president of Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper 
Company and stockholder, officer and 
director of many local industries, busi- 
ness concerns and civic organizations, 
has brought an enthusiasm and spirit 
that has been immeasurable in value 
to our community and its advance- 
ment. 


“His record as a builder has no 
equal. His concern for the welfare of 
the people has no bounds. His stature 
truly is that of No. 1 citizen. 


“Intertwined with Mr. Mead’s manu- 
facturing and power interests, which 
stamp him as one of the leading in- 
dustrialists in the country, has been a 
driving determination to help make 
Wisconsin Rapids a city of rénown and 
one in which all can take particular 
pride. 

“Rare in vision and common in man- 
ner, Mr. Mead has been closely iden- 
tified since coming here in 1902 with 
practically every major project that 
has been undertaken or is under con- 
templation. Our buildings, our econ- 
omy, our homes and parks—practically 
all bear his mark. 


“With the launching of the Peten- 
well project, representing a crowning 
achievement in a lifetime of progress 
and wish will further enrich this com- 
munity as well as the entire state, we 
—his friends and neighbors —as one 
voice which to express our sincere ap- 
preciation to George W. Mead.” 


In a radio address August 14, Acting 
Governor Oscar Rennebohm had hailed 
the development of the $8,000,000 
Petenwell water power project on the 
Wisconsin river near Necedah as an 
example of vision under the American 
system of government. 


He lauded the project as enhancing 
the state’s wealth, creating additional 
income and increased sources of tax 
revenue, providing more jobs and aug- 
menting Wisconsin’s recreational re- 
sources. 


Governor Rennebohm gave special 
praise to Mr. Mead. Consolidated join- 
ed with Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company and the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation in the project. 
Mead had envisioned the development 
for 25 years. He is also president of 
the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company. 
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For increased production .. . top 
efficiency .. . lower operating cost, 
give your machines superb lubri- 
cants — Tycol Engineered oils and 
greases. Tycol lubricants are made 
to meet every lubrication need of 
industry — from rell neck greases 
for steel mills to spindle oils. 
Each Tycol lubricant is scientifi- 
cally engineered to meet specific 
service conditions. In every step, 
from selection of crudes to blend- 
ing of the finished product, Tycol 
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lubricants are processed to provide 
maximum lubricating efficiency 
which means greater economy, 
longer machine life for every type 
of equipment. 

Tide Water Associated engineers 
are thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of industrial lubrication. 
Let them help you in selecting the 
Tycol lubricant best suited to your 
specific need. Write, or wire your 
nearest Tide Water Associated 
Office for complete information. 


LUBRICATION—‘“‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB’ 
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Sets Year's Output 
At 21 Million Tons 


(Continued from page 9) 
paper products for the first half of 
1947 amounted to $2,733,000,000, or on 
an annual basis for the year, to about 
$5,500,000,000, the report points out. 
The estimate for 1947 indicates a gain 
in dollar sales of about 31 per cent in 
terms of prevailing prices over 1946, 
and 172 per cent over 1939. 


The half-year mark also disclosed 
other records being established by the 
pulp and paper industry. For example, 
pulpwood receipts and consumption 
were each only slightly under 10 
million cords in the first six months 
of 1947, an all-time high for this 
period. On an annual basis this 
amounts to about 1,800 million cubic 
feet of solid wood or ten billion board 
feet. It is immediately apparent why 
the pulp and paper industry is acquir- 
ing more and more pulpwood lands and 
giving increasing attention to sustained 
yield under forestry practices, the In- 
dustry Report states. 


Wood pulp production during the 
first 6 months of 1947 was nearly 
6,000,000 tons while consumption (in- 
cluding imports) was approximately 
6,600,000 tons, both all-time records 
for this period. Consequently, 1947 is 
expected to show great gains in both 
pulp output and use over any prior 
year. 


An important raw material which 
received nation-wide recognition dur- 
ing the war is waste paper. A wartime 
goal of eight million tons was set, but 
despite intensive emergency salvage 
campaigns collections from 1941 
through 1945 ranged only from six to 
seven million tons. Now in 1947 it 
appears that the industry will both ob- 
tain and use close to the wartime goal 
of eight million tons. 


As an employer of labor, the pulp, 
paper and allied products industry now 
maintains close to 400,000 production 
workers in the mills. This number does 
not include the thousands of men en- 
gaged in cutting and hauling pulpwood. 
In 1939 the industry employed 265,000 
production workers in the mills. Pay- 
rolls have increased nearly 300 per 
cent over 1939. 


Paper and pulp mills throughout the 
country, with relatively few excep- 
tions, continue to receive pulpwood in 
quantities adequate to support their 
sustained high level of production, ac- 
cording to latest reports from the 
regional offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 


No slackening in the high-level wood 
pulp production has been reported, the 
report states. The moderate decline in 
the national output for June, as com- 
pared with May, is attributable almost 
entirely to a fewer number of work- 
ing days. July production receded tem- 
porarily in the first two weeks, when 
numerous mills shut down over the 
fourth of July holiday period for over- 
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hauling of equipment and vacations 
for employes. Output returned to its 
former high level in the last half of 
July. 

Discussing newsprint, the 
states : 

“The current newsprint supply situ- 
ation has not changed materially from 
recent months. Reports received from 
Commerce Department field offices in 
all sections of the country indicate that 
the supply is insufficient, with market 
newsprint practically unobtainable. 

“The problem of increasing the 
present United States supply of news- 
print has engaged the attention of both 
Government and private interests over 
the past year. Two new projects which 
may be expected to increase domestic 
production in the course of the next 
2 or 3 years are the construction of 
newsprint mills in Alabama and pos- 
sibly in Alaska.” 

Both the Alabama and the Alaska 
projects are discussed at some length, 
together with recent and proposed leg- 
islation designed to improve the do- 
mestic newsprint situation. 

In general, paper products con- 
verters report getting more paper and 
paperboard in relative proportion to 
increased paper mill production over 
the past several months, according to 
the report. However, in the majority 
of cases converters as well as whole- 
sale distributors have not been able to 
re-establish normal inventory ratios to 
output or sales because of sustained 
pressure of demand from their ctis- 
tomers. Increased paper supplies have 
not been sufficient to meet all demands 
and satisfactorily replenish inven- 
tories. 

The majority of paper wholesalers 
interviewed by Department of Com- 
merce field representatives report that 
their current sales could be increased 
substantially if adequate paper supplies 
were available to meet the demands of 
their customers. 

In general, paper wholesalers are be- 
lieved to have received the same rela- 
tive volume increase in supplies as 
produced, since most paper mills have 
allocated output to established cus- 
tomers equitably, the report states. 
Thus, on the average, paper whole- 
salers’ sales in the first six months of 
1947 probably increased in volume by 
about 10 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


Britain Still Seeks Woodpulp 


Vancouver, B. C.— Britain is still 
seeking all the woodpulp it can get in 
British Columbia despite curtailment 
of other purchases under the new aus- 
terity program, according to E. A. 
Holmes, British purchasing agent, at 
present in Vancouver. 

Mr. Holmes states there has been no 
curtailment in orders for woodpulp, 
but adds that he has nothing to do with 
lumber purchases. He said Great Brit- 
ain wanted pulp for rayon and high- 
grade papers. Following his visit to 
B.C., he plans to spend some further 
time in Eastern Canada. 


report 


Canada Estimates Its 
Newsprint at 4.4 Million 


MontreaLt—Canada’s newsprint in- 
dustry continues to hum along, with 
scarcely a hitch or grinding of gears, 
The Newsprint Association of Canada 
reports output for the first seven 
months of 1947 at 2,573,097 tons; a 9 
percent increase over last year, indi- 
cating that production is likely to top 
last year’s record output. 

If the present rate continues for the 
balance of the year, it appears the in- 
dystry will turn out approximately 4.4 
million tons (4.1 in 1946). July was 
the second best month thus far, with 
output 379,731 tons. The July figure 
was augmented by the fact that many 
Quebec mills operated on July 1, to 
balance the Jean Baptiste Quebec holi- 
day in June. 

This factor also has a bearing on 
the production ratio for the month, 
which is reported by the Association 
at 103.8 percent of capacity. If pro- 
duction during June and July were 
taken together, the net effect would be 
a decrease in the July operating ratio 
and an increase in June, due to the 
holidays mentioned. 

Shipments of Canadian newsprint 
also show a 10.5 percent increase over 
last year. For the first seven months, 
shipments totaled 2,569,774 tons, only 
3,323 tons less than production. News- 
print going to United States shows a 
more than 12 percent increase. Over- 
seas shipments are down fractionally. 

Newfoundland and United States, 
the other two major North America 
newsprint producers, show a moderate 
production increase. United States 
with 479,707 tons, is up 6.4 percent 
and Newfoundland with 214,400 tons, 
up 1.7 percent. Scandinavian exports 
increased 25.2 percent for the first six 
months of 1947, at 230,793. Of this 
amount, United States took 25,059 
tons. 

Of total North American production 
of 3,267,204 tons for the first seven 
months, United States received 2,718, 
971 tons. In Canada, shipments from 
Canadian mills to domestic markets 
totaled 155,235 tons. Newfoundland 
exported 94,144 tons overseas. Small 
quantities of newsprint have been ex- 
ported from United States. 


St. Regis Sales Opens 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—The St. Regis Sales 
Corporation has opened a multiwall 
paper bag sales office in this city to 
service the flour milling industry in 


this territory. The Minneapolis office 
is located at 2013 Foshay Tower, 
under the supervision of Harry A. 
Hughes. This office, operating within 
the Central Sales District, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, brings to 
23 the number of offices that St. Regis 
maintains throughout the country for 
the sale of heavy duty paper bags to 
the rock products, food, feed, chemi- 
cal, and fertilizer industries. 
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HEAVY DUTY UNIT HEATERS 
BL a) FOR LARGE AREA HEATING 


a NOT NEW! 


The Buffalo Unit Heaters shown here are all pre-war 


models. They were designed in the beginning for indus- 
the e trial service, and so far, we haven’t seen anything better 
in- for that service. Highboys, Lowboys and Breezo-fins— 
= oe < + ae all are in use all over the country—giving efficient, eco- 
ith he nomical heating in factories, warehouses, stores and 
ure : offices. 
ny : 
re eet NOT RADICAL! 
- Bs hari : About the design of these units—there’s nothing that 
ith, . ae can be considered a radical innovation. We just draw 
ion the air over some copper finned steam coils, good for 
oe Ae ‘ pressure up to 200 lbs., and deliver it, by means of 
| be quiet Buffalo fans, right where you need it. Because 
- : the fans and coils are efficient, you get economical 
heating. 
rint 


in NOT UNIQUE! 


There are no “super-gadgets” on Buffalo Unit Heaters. 


a The casings are heavy enough to withstand the handling 
ver- This sturdy Buffalo “Highboy” and usage they can expect, without denting. Ball bear- 
ally. handles your heating quietly and ings are amply large, as are fan shafts. Fan rotors are 
aon ficiently. dynamically balanced for continuous quiet operation. 
rate 

i. PRACTICAL! 

ons, ai ; Buffalo Highboy and Lowboy Heaters are made in a 
a — PY me complete range of practical sizes, to fit industrial re- 
this _—— 3 ‘ quirements. They may be used as floor-type units, 
5,059 x = mounted upright on walls or girders, flat suspended 
ai ex \ eS ee under the roof, or suspended inverted. Because the 
oven ‘ fans will deliver air against duct-resistence, one unit can 
7 18,- be used to heat several rooms. Full automatic controls 
se are available for all models. 

land Lowboy Heaters are suitable for 


= Nigh ficiency or wineye =«s REMI: TESTED! 
Some of the largest industrial plants in the world are 
heated with Buffalo Unit Heaters. Because we build all 
our equipment for “extra-duty” service, you'll find that 
Sales f units ten, fifteen, even twenty years old are still on 
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+. ORES SHEED Cs Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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UNIT HEATERS 


IMPORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK EnpinG Aucust 23, 1947 


Newsprint 

Parchment Paper 

Wafer Paper 

Tissue Paper 

Coated Paper 

Drawing Paper 

Paper Napkins ....10 crates, 12 bls 
Filter Paper 48 cs. 
Wrapping Paper. ..315 rolls, 76 bls. 
Wall Paper lcs. 
Sulphite Paper 

Letter Paper & Envelope Sets. 14 cs. 
Miscellaneous Paper....1 ctn., 3 cs. 


LL LOLOL LLL LL LL le 


NEWSPRINT 


Times Publishing Co. (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.), Duivendijk, Antwerp, 100 
rolls. 

Joe Salwen Paper Products Corp., 
Duivendijk, Antwerp, 136 rolls. 

N. Y. Journal American, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 1212 rolls. 

N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 1757 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, Liv- 
erpool, N. S., 507 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 738 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, Liv- 
erpool, N. S., 42 rolls. 

Richmond Newspapers, Inc:, Mark- 
land, Liverpool, N. S., 1702 rolls. 
News Syndicate Co., Colabee, Baie 

Comeau, 7559 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen Inc., G. T. D., Donna- 
cona, 348 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Newscarrier, Donna- 
cona, 357 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen Inc., Kermic, Donnacona, 
378 rolls. 

International Paper Co., International 
#1, Gatineau, 303 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen Inc., G. D. D., Donnacona, 
376 rolls. 

Times Publishing Co., (St. Petersburg, 


Fla.), Saginaw Victory, Antwerp, 
100 rolls. 


Aurora Beacon News, (Aurora, IIl.), 
Midland Victory, Antwerp, 70 rolls. 


Il Progresso, George Weems, Kotka, 
402 rolls. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
George Lippelgoes, Duivendijk, Ant- 
werp, 5 cs. 
Meadows Wye & Co., Mauretania, 
Southampton, 1 cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
Pfeil & Holing, Duivendijk, Antwerp, 
10 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Drueding Bros., Catawba 
Genoa, 6 cs. (caps). 
COATED PAPER 


F. P. Gaskell & Co. Inc., Dudley K. 
Thomas, Glasgow, 13 cs. (for ciga- 
rette tips). 


Victory, 
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DRAWING PAPER 


Stevens Nelson Paper Co., American 
Shipper, London, 2 cs. 


PAPER NAPKINS 
( ), Mauretania, 
10 crates. 


), American Shipper, London, 
12 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Maure- 
tania, Southampton, 15 cs. 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Avranches, Bor- 
deaux, 24 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American 
Shipper, London, 9 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Drottning- 
holm, Gothenburg, 153 rolls. 
National City Bank, Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 162 rolls. 
Public National Bank Trust Co., 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 76 Ibs. 


WALLPAPER 
American Express Co., Oregon, Havre, 
ai Ss: 


SULPHITE PAPER 
Resolute Paper Products Corp., Drott- 


ningholm, Gothenburg, 188 rolls 
(white). 


LETTER PAPER & ENVELOPE 
SETS 
Grafmueller-Hamilton Inc., Drottning- 

holm, Gothenburg, 14 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
J. L. Hudson, Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 3 cs. 
G. S. Wise & Co., 
Gothenburg, 1 ctn. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
), Mormactide, Rio de Janeiro, 
103 bls. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Catawba 
Victory, Genoa, 184 bls. old waste 
bagging. 

American Export Lines, Catawba Vic- 
tory, Genoa, 1 bl. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., 
Phoebe Knot, Havana, 10 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Hobart 
Victory, Venice, 60 bls. jute bagging. 


CASEIN 
Casein Co. of America, Div. of The 
Borden Co., Mormactide, Buenos 
"Aires, 2000 bags (ground lactic). 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 
H. Remis, Mormactide, Rio de Janeiro, 
217 bls. gluestock. 
John Gorvers, Cape Ann, Cartagena, 
281 rolls hidecuttings. 


WOODPULP 
The Borregaard Co. Inc., Drottning- 
holm, Gothenburg, 406 bls. dry 
chemical pulp. 
( ), Joseph H. Medill, Gefle, 1143 


Southampton, 


Drottningholm, 


bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Joseph H. 
Medill, Iggesund, 250 ‘bls. prime 
bleached sulphite pulp. 

Personal Products Corp., Joseph H. 
Medill, Iggesund, 300 bls. dry 

bleached sulphite pulp. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 


Week Enpinc Aucust 23, 1947 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Joseph H. 
Medill, Ornskoldskiv, 1677 bls. dry 
bleached sulphate pulp; 1829 bls. dry 
bleached hardwood sulphate pulp; 
8230 bis. dry sulphate pulp. 

), Joseph H. Medill, Ornskolds- 
vik, 2637 bdls. wallboard. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Joseph H. 
Medill, Sikea, 7028 bls. strong un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Joseph H. Med- 
ill, Hernosand, 3048 bls. 3/4 strong 
sulphite pulp. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Joseph H. Medill, 
Hernosand, 5610 bls. sulphate pulp. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Joseph H. Med- 
ill, Iggesund, 1000 bls. prime 
bleached sulphite pulp; 1500 bls. 
prime bleached sulphate pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Joseph H. 
Medill, Iggesund, 500 bls. prime 
bleached sulphite pulp ; 500 bls. prime 
bleached sulphate pulp. 

( ), Joseph H. Medill, Gefle, 762 
bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Joseph H. 
Medill, Gefle, 12000 bls. dry sulphite 
pulp. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Mirafjord, Obbola, 
23520 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Mirafjord, Munk- 
sund, 8848 bls. kraft sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Mirafjord, 
Karskar, 6875 bls. woodpulp. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Mirafjord, 
Karskar, 2286 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


Week Enpine Aucust 23, 1947 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Svaneholm, 
Stocka, 3000 bls. dry bleached sul- 
phite pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Svaneholm, Wall- 
vik, 2700 bls. dry sulphate pulp ; 9360 
bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Svaneholm, 
Norrsundet, 2875 bls. dry sulphate 
pulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Svaneholm, 
Wifstavarf, 4950 bls. prime strong 
bleachable sulphite pulp. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Svaneholm, 
Wifstavarf, 900 bls. prime strong 
unbleached sulphite pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., E. D. White, Kotka, 
21484 bls. prime unbleached kraft 
sulphate pulp; 1000 bls. light & 
strong prime unbleached sulphate 
pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


Week Enpinc Avucust 23, 1947 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Tidaholm, 600 
bls. unbleached sulphite 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpine Aveust 23, 1947 
George Weems, Gothenburg, 2540 bls. 
kraft pulp. 
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_ PROBLEM: - 


: 5 f cs Drainage from a power plant, collected in a 10 ft. pit, must be © 
a pumped into a sewer line above and some distance from the ‘ 
ee _ plant. Required: a pump to handle 300 G.P.M. against a total F 
$i Se hhead of 65 ft. Which Goulds pump is the pump for the job? _ es 


SOLUTIONS cous 2” sump 


PUMP DRIVEN BY A 1/2 H.P. 1750 R.P.M. MOTOR 


Goulds Fig. 3047 F is designed especially for 
this type of application. The pit cover is made 
to fit the particular pit, the pump casing, 
discharge pipe, support column, cover plate, 
motor bracket and motor being one rigid 
unit ready to set into pit. The pump is auto- 
matically operated by a guided float in the 
pit connected to a float switch above the pit 
cover. 

Goulds vertical pumps are made in 12 types 
and sizes to handle from 10 to 800 G.P.M. 
with heads up to 130 ft. When you have a 
pumping problem, call Pump Headquarters 
or your nearest Goulds office. 


August 28, 1947 


inte y 


eo konninnet ena natant ein 


Why Goulds Gina ia 
ARE SO SATISFACTORY... 


Radial and thrust Bearing housing 
bearing—heavy —threaded to pipe 
duty, oil lubricat- column. This per- 
ed, is.enclosed in err mits above-the- 
an oil and dust >, eel | ee pit adjustment of 
sealed housing. |, impeller clear- 
Provides ade- ; : ances. 

quate support for : 

pump rotating 

element. 

Pipe column and 
discharge pipe are 
welded to cover 
plate, creating a 
rigid unit and in- 
suring permanent 
alignment of 
pump and bear- 
ings. 


Separate grease 
pipe leads to 
lower bushing and 
steady bearing 
bushings are fed 
through Alemite 
fittings above 
cover plate. 


Steady bearings 
—used so bearing 
span is never more 
than 5 ft. Lower 
bushing and 
steady bearing 
bushings are of 
non-seizing, non- 
scoring bronze. 





Pumps can be furnished for wet or dry pits 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. © SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 





Office of the Paper Trape JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, August 27, 1947. 


Demand for paper and paperboard 
continues well ahead of peak produc- 
tion. Trade reports indicate that the 
current demand for American paper- 
board products will not be met even if 
new plants embracing 1,000,000 tons 
annual capacity go into production in 
the next twelve months. No new ca- 
pacity has come into production for 
several years and plants under con- 
struction, or projected, have been de- 
layed by strikes and lack of equipment. 
Growth of demand for paperboard 
containers and products is at a level 
of 4.5 percent annually and this fac- 
tor, together with an increasing ac- 
ceptance of paperboard products will 
continue to tax capacity of the indus- 
try. Meanwhile, quality of corrugated 
containers has improved substantially 
during the past three months according 
to purchasing spokesmen. Compression 
tests of sample cartons are said to show 
better paperboard content and stronger 
compression resistance. ... Purchasing 
agents also report that supplies of 
waxed paper, formerly impossible to 
obtain, have eased slightly. They re- 
port that on an order for 100,000 
pounds, formerly almost impossible to 
place, not only had the contract been 
awarded after competitive bids, but the 
vendor wanted to delived the complete 
stock within ninety days, whereas the 
buyer wanted deliveries made over the 
period of a full year. 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended August 16 rose 
to 145.7 from 145.1 in the previous 
week, compared with 136.9 for the 
corresponding week in 1946. The index 
of paperboard production rose to 179.2 
from 172.5 in the previous week, com- 
pared: with 163.7 for the corresponding 
week in 1946, 

Paper production for the week ended 
August 16 was estimated at 104.8 per- 
cent, compared with 105.1 for the pre- 
ceding week, with 104.5 for the cor- 
responding week in 1946, with 67.8 for 
1945, with 90.4 for 1944, and with 90.9 
percent for the corresponding week in 
1943. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended August 16 was 100 percent of 
capacity, compared with 97.0 percent 
for the preceding week, with 98.0 for 
the corresponding week in 1946, with 
67.0 for 1945, with 95.0 for 1944, and 
with 95.0 percent for the correspond- 
ing week in 1943. 

Increases in newsprint stocks held 
by daily newspapers this summer and 
a record production of 479,973 tons in 
July is a purely seasonal and normal 
condition and does not indicate any 
change in the over-all newsprint situa- 
tion according to reports from the 
Newsprint Service Bureau. Many pub- 
lishers, the bureau points out, stock up 
in summer, when their papers are light 
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TRENDS 


and transportation is easier. In addi- 
tion, many mills accumulate stock in 
winter, particularly those that move 
most of their newsprint by water... . 
The Department of Commerce reports 
the supply of newsprint in all parts of 
the country remains insufficient, with 
market newsprint practically unobtain- 
able. The department noted a prospec- 
tive increase of 2,000,000 tons in all 
paper products for the year, but re- 
ports the prospective output of 21,000,- 
000 tons has not changed materially 
the newsprint shortage. Two new pro- 
jects which may be expected to in- 
crease domestic production in the 
course of the next two or three years 
are the construction of newsprint mills 
in Alabama and possibly Alaska ac- 
cording to the department’s report. 
Incidentally, trade sources reveal gov- 
ernment representatives are trying to 
interest ten mills to invest $600,000 
each in the proposed Alaskan news- 
print project. To date, trade sources 
have indicated that while six million 
dollars may suffice as an original in- 
vestment, it will cost at least twice that 
amount or close to 15 million dollars 
to successfully carry out the opera- 
tions of such a project. Further, trade 
sources indicate they are very skeptical 
about getting adequate labor up to 
Alaska and then keeping the workers 
there at reasonable wages. Meanwhile, 
this year’s production of domestic 
newsprint probably will exceed that 
of 1939 by 55 percent. 

More than 650,000 war - surplus, 
waterproof paper case liners, also de- 
scribed as waterproof barriers or box 
liners, are being offered by War Assets 
Administration in a sealed bid sale 
closing September 10, 1947. The liners, 
originally designed as a protective in- 
ner packing for cases shipped over- 
seas, are expected to be of interest to 
bag dealers, paper converters, florists 
and nurserymen and waste paper deal- 
ers. They can be used as is for many 
water-proofing purposes, such as wrap- 
ping shrubbery, roots or rose bushes. 
The liners are unused and come in a 
variety of shapes and sizes. Most are 
constructed of L-2 waterproof paper 
made of two sheets of heavy uncreped 
kraft paper cemented together with 
asphaltum and having one sheet coated, 
saturated or infused with asphalt; the 
remaining liners are made of Type C 
waterproof paper consisting of two 
sheets of uncreped, asphalt laminated 
kraft paper. The approximate total 
inventory of 651,500 pieces is distrib- 
uted among eight WAA regions as fol- 
lows: Boston, 8,100; Cleveland, 104,- 
000; Detroit, 39,000; Louisville, 24,- 
600; Minneapolis, 14,200; New Yorw, 
408,500 ; Philadelphia,g40,000 ; and Salt 
Lake City, 13,100. e€ minimum lot 
purchasable is the total offered at any 
one of the above WAA inventory loca- 
tions, or 50,000 pieces, whichever is 


the lower. The maximum purchase is 
the total inventory of approximately 
651,500 pieces. The liners are packed 
generally in bundles or bales and are 
offered as is, f.o.b. location. 


Wood Pulp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from all sources totaled 222,- 
874 short tons in July as compared 
with 212,697 tons in July last year, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. Canada ranked as the principal 
supplier in July of both years. Imports 
from Canada in July totaled 123,719 
tons, an increase of 24,238 tons over 
July 1946. Imports from Sweden in 
July 1947 were 66,034 tons, or 28,331 
tons less than in July of last year. 
Pulp imports from Finland amounted 
to 28,222 tons in July, while a year ago 
18,851 tons were received.. Imports 
from Norway in July 1947 amounted to 
1,850 tons; no pulp was received from 
Norway in July 1946. Of total imports 
of all grades in July, 22,965 tons were 
of rayon and special chemical grades 
of bleached sulphite, and the balance, 
199,909 tons, was paper grade pulp. 


Waste Paper 


Eastern consumers of waste corru- 
gated paper will face a serious short- 
age of these supplies by the end of 
this year unless collections are in- 
creased, the Eastern Conservation 
Committee of the Waste Paper Con- 
suming Industries reports. Mills that 
consumed 8,000 tons weekly in 1945 
now are consuming 12,000 tons weekly 
and are forced to dip into their inven- 
tories. 

For the last 33 weeks of the year 
waste paper collections were 11.9 per- 
cent greater than the same period a 
year ago, and 16.3 percent above the 
corresponding period in 1945. A tight 
market on news grades is forcing mills 
to dip into their inventories, as collec- 
tions dropped off. Approximately 700,- 
000 tons of waste paper per month 
will be required during the last third 
of this year, of which more than 175,- 
000 tons will be old corrugated and 
solid fibre containers, and an equal 
amount of news grades. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph E. Sirrine 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Joseph Emory 
Sirrine, founder and senior partner of 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, engineers, 
died August 8. With typical foresight, 
plans for continuity of the business 
were provided long ago and made ef- 
fective so that the firm and its services 
remain unchanged under the name, 
J. E. Sirrine Company. 
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Styles...with a difference 


it’s easy to smile at the styles of yesterday but out of this original and practical 
idea have come the smartly functional, free-action sport styles of today. Many 
industries have been built by the courageous development of such progressive ideas. 
Niagara's early pioneering in the field of electro-chemicals has led to the tremendous 
increase in the utility and variety of these materials until today Niagara is 
“An Essential Part of America’s Great Chemical Enterprise.” 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LIQUID CHLORINE « CAUSTIC POTASH « CARBONATE OF POTASH « PARADICHLOROBENZENE « CAUSTIC SODA» NIAGATHAL (TETRACHLORO PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE) 












With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, 
tags and other materials, the quotations given below once 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some vol- 
ume business still is being done under contract at the 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
ditions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices 
to be given as representing.a wholly stabilized market. 






































































































































































































































(Per cwt.) Case Ton 
Paper No. 1 Antique (Water 
(Delivered New York) No 2 Ole ieiebaneees = - ms. s 
Standard News, per ton— 0. BEE ces csceee 
Roll, contract ... $87.50 to $90.00 & Grade - as. . x poeee Hee Me 
eects ovccccces a Rotten 
Kraft—per cwt. uae Quantities : — ee c. ao 
Zone A, Delivered C Grade E. F. Nominal 
40 Ib. base weight C Grade S. C... Nominal 
Su leg $7.00 to — 2B Grade E. F....-.... Nominal 
No I Vra ane” 6.50 ~ 6.75 D Grade S. & S. C Nominal 
tandar rapping 01 “ce 2 
Standard Bag... 5.75 “ 6.25 Wood Pulp 
Pe Ream 24236 (480) 10)  nomestic mill prices delivered with 
Wh. No. 1 Frd.... $1.65 to $1.72 former OPA freight allowances. 
we ng 1 M. G. 1.65 “ss 1.72 Per Short ADT 
“cc _ 
oe ae presses 148 i: Growndwood ........ $75.00 to $80.00 
Kraft Anti-Tar .. 13:85 « — Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00“ 117.00 
Kraft Unbl, .... 18s « Bleached Sulphite .. 121.00 125.00 
Manila No.2... 7a" <t Bleached Soda ..... 115.00 ** 120.00 
athe KA Fs Unbleached Kraft ... 112.50 “* 120.00 
Toilet-—Per Case of 100 rolls—1 M Southern Kraft ... . 90.00 102.50 
Sheets. Canadian mill Prices delivered with 
Unbleached ..... $5.50 to $6.40 freight allowances unless otherwise 
Bleached ........ 6.50 << 7.60 specified: 
Paper neat ad Case of 3750— ee Per Short ADT 
Sear elec nblea: 
Wh. de MitiPd 974x914 .....$4.85 — owamcey” Tee sac ogee 
Brie Pi ee aa, :. 298 Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00 «* 117.00 
Br. Jr. Sgl. fold 10xi0% 112. 3:10 Bees Meters, 195-40 155.00 
Manila—per cwt.—C. I. f. a. Sulphite (no freight 
ee ES re $13.80 allowance) ....... 112.00 — 
Reg. Jute Manila ......... - 13.25 Bleached Soda ...... 105.00 ** 115.00 
es CONE oo oN ecscss 9.75 Groundwood ........ 75.00 ** 80.00 
Boards, per ton— Sideruns Pulping News 75.00 ‘* 80.00 
ED sanacean -+.$92.50  — Hardwood and Spe- 
RMD ose wscicwins ae 90.00 « — cialty Grades Nominal 
Sri. Mila. L1 Chip*102. 50  — . 
hite Pat. Coated"120.00 «| — Swedish Quotations 
Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 95.00 « — Ex. dock, New York 
Binders Boards ..126.00 « — Per Sh ADT 
er ort 
“ thase Prices per 10 tons. Less Bleached Kraft ..... $150.00 to 156.00 
than 10 tons but over 3 _ = Bleached Sulphite ... 151.00 158.50 
*? SQ; three tons or adh; add $5; Unbleached —- 121.00 “* 131.00 
ar 35-39 basis, a ca 40-49, Unbleached Kraft .... 116.00 «* 126.00 





add $2.50; basi sh. 10 
basis 101-120, sig at $5. 6. a 














Finnish Quotations 


The following prices are Tepresenta- Ex. dock, New York 


tive of distributors’ resale prices, all 









































































































































deliveries in Zone 1: Rag Cont Per Short apa 
Bonds end Ledgers——  * "™ Btenched foiphite .. $165.0 
Unbleached eens Sseesene 152:50 
White, Assorted Items = Mu phite (special 
a, oer eet AIRS ce Boe dc Cokes 37.50 
Carton 4C’t’n T Ustieched Sul; cake 132.50 
100% , Reg - ee Unbleached Sulphate (special 
en "$55.00 $50.00 $48.00 PEED  kbcsbsudbe cabasnases 9.00 
100% rag’. 2 =o 41.25 
ag .. f 50 31.50 i i 
$0% Rag -...'. 31:50 28.75 27/50 New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 
ME sesnes 28.00 25.50 24.50 (Prices delivered Mill Plus Dealer's 
100% - ere, per cwt. Commission) 
1.4... $54.25 $50.00 $4 White Shirt ......... $11.50 to $12.00 
100% Rag :... °46.28 °42.$0 “40.75 Light Silesias ... 1... 50 
75% Rag .. 36.00 33.25 31.75 Unbleached Muslin ... 11.50 12.00 
50% Rag ...... 31.00 28.00 27.09 White Beck Sine Over. 
45% Rag’... . 27.25 24.75 23.75 pals. .............. = 
Blac “Overails ca mine 7.75 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— Unbl. Fancy Shirt.... 5.00* 5, 
White, Assorted Items Light Percales ....... 6.00 ** 6.50 
Bonds, per cwt. SS. eee 5.25 ** 5.95 
DN i ea ae $19.25 $17.50 $16.80 Washables .... ...... 4.00 
PR nveadeous 18.25 16.50 16.00 Bleachable Khaki .... 6.00** 6.50 
RE 16.75 15.25 14.50 Unbleachable Khaki .. 5.50‘ 6.00 
Ledgers, per cwt. eS ae 5.00 ** 5.50 
7 ; ieneees an = a is. - $18.60 
Pee ee ceccs 0 16.80 i 
MDS cdisCades 17.75 16.25 15.50 Old Domestic Cotton Rags 














Free Sheet Book P.; 
White, Cased Paser’ 





(F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Dealer’s 
hk 





























(Per cwt.) Ten Per 100 Ibs. 
No. 1 Glossy Coated... $19.40 $18.60 No. 1 Whites Repacked..... $4.50 
No. 2 Glossy Ceated... 18.15 17.35 No. 1 Whites Miscellaneous.. 4.25 
Ne. 3 Glossy Coated... 17.65 17.€0 No. 2 Whites Repacked...... 4.00 











PRICES 





No. 2 Whites Miscellanecous.. 3.50 No. 1 Hard White 
Blue Overalls .......-e+-++> 3.75 Shavings, ruled .. 90.00‘ 100.00 
Thirds and Blues Repacked 3.00 Soft White Shavings, 
Thirds and Blues Miscellaneous 2.50 G06 GUE ieeec ce .+» 100.00 110,00 
No. 1 Roofing Rags........++ 1.35 wo 1 Soft White 
o 3 Rootes Rags.....+++++ Ler Shavings ......... 85.00 95.00 
0. ute Bagging.......... , Soft White Shav. 
wai er ees cancers 1.15 _ Misc. ......-... 65.00“ 75.60 
No. . Roofing Rags.......- 1.15 a 1 1 Fly Leaf ‘Shav- an- an 
New Foreign Cotton Cuttings No.2 - apedivoaeal an 3.00 
(Prices delivered Mill) Not Gigandwood ily 
Per 100 Ibs. Leaf S es «++» 30.00 33.00 
New Dark Cuttings.... $6.00to — No. 2 a ined 
New Mixed Cuttings... é. so“ — wood Fly Teat 
Light Silesias ......... 9.00% 10.00 Shavings ......... (nominal) 
Light Flannelettes .... 8.00‘ 9.00 = ed Shav- 
New White Cuttings .. - 6 15.00 ings .......++> (nominal) 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings... 9.00‘ 10.00 Mixed Groundwood . 
Light Prints .......... 8.00 ** 10.00 _ Colored Shavings. . (nominal 
Bleachable Khaki, me 1 7.00 7.50 Overissue Magazines. (nominal 
Unbl. Khaki, No. 1.... 6.25% 6.75 m. 1 Heavy 
- Magagines o8Seene * - J a. 
Old Foreign Rags No. 1 White Ledger. 65.00 75.00 
(F.0.B. New York) New Manila Envelope 
Per 100 Ibs. ings, one cut.. 100.00“ 110.00 
No. 1 White Linens. ..$14.00 to 16.00 New Manila Envelope 
No. 2 White Linens... 12.00 “ 13.00 Cuttings .......+.. 65.00“ 75.00 
No. 3 White Linens... 8.00‘ 9.00 Extra Manilas ...... 35.00 ** 40.00 
bp. 4 White Linens... 8.00 9.00 Mixed arate a. & 
0. 1 White Cottons... 10.00 ‘* 12.00 Bag Cuttings ..... 75.00 ** 985.00 
No. 2 White Cottons... 8.00 9.00 x Envelope Cut- 
No. 3 White ame. 6.50** 7.00 _ timgs ......-..ee0s 100.00 ** 105.00 
No. 4 White Cottons. . 5.00 5.50 Tri - Sorted, No. 1 
Extra Light P 7.50 ** 8.00 rown Soft Kraft. 65.00‘ 75.00 
No. 1 New Light Prints 6.25 6.75 New 100% Kraft Cor- 
Med. Light Prints...... §.25** 5.75 sugated Cuttings .. 75.00‘* 85.00 
Dutch Blue “ae s 5.25«* 5.50 No. Assorted Old 
Checks and Blues. . 4.00 ** 4.25 tt pene bedvnmte 40.00 ** 50.08 
Linsey Garments 3.00** 3.75 New Jute Corrugated 
Dark Cottons ... 2.50** 3.00 Cuttings .......... 27.00 — 
a a fie 
nieiale i é a 0 . 
oe iiciies: te: 
i 0. ix ‘aper.. é J 
Bagging Box Board Cuttings... 16.00 — 
(Prices to Mill, f.0.b. N. Y.) White Blank News... 75.00‘ 80.00 
pesos Cmer, 2 1.. GS ie Srl «cs aa 
‘oreign Gunny, No. 1.. $4.75to 5.00 f te ° y 
pemesie Gunny, No. 1 4.25 4.50 Mill Wrappers ..... 22.00‘ 25.00 
Light Wool Tares...... 4.50°* 4.75 
nary ook Tares..... +33 = = Twin 
right Bagging ....... x a 
Foreign la Rope. 6.00 ** 7.00 - : 
Domestic Maaile Rope 5.75 6.50 All Prices Nominal 
~ Stele ‘Sis Saes0eee +3 oes (F. o. b. Mill) 
rings .. 5. i 
Mixed ES cantiased 1.75 2.50 (Seft Fiber) 
w a 5 Polished— ses 
aste Paper a hee ‘ : 
Prices to Mills ue aneenews 31 « 43S 
(Dollars Per Ton) epeence-— - 
Fob. New York, Baled Tube Rope cess. aa 
No. 1 Hard White Wrapping ........ 26 « «33 
Envelope Cuts, one __ Re-peepenre= 70 & = 
OU * wapssadennsed 6120. 00 to $130.00 (Hard Fiber) 
No. 1 Hard wane Bion. Died occ ceeess “ 24 
Bontegs G oo , soneee SERED TEE ccccedcssnsss c— 
: Hemp) 
havings, a 100.00 “* 110.00 Polished Hemp ..... 63 « — 
PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Ra New Mixed White ....... 4.00 « 4.35 
. gs MN ) White No. 2—Re- 
alt FS, Baten Gilgping Belt) meee neces cceeee AND 898 
~ gg — ae Thirds and Biues— 
ae wie om ~ a Miscellaneous ..... 2.25 “ 2.50 
i. a ae Repacked ......... 2.75 * 3.00 
Light Silesias .... 07% « 08 R Stock— 
Black Silesias, soft .06% “ .07 Berean Be. 1 nominal 
New Unbleached .. 10% .11% _— 4° ie 2.08 
Washable Prints -.. 06% «« .07 Domestic No. 1.... 2.00 y 
Washable No. 1. 05“ (05% Domestic No. 2.... 1.90 ‘ 1.95 
Blue Overall ....... 07% ** .08 Roofing Bagging .. 1.90 ‘ 1.95 
ns—According to grades— Old Manila Rope.... 5.75 6.00 
Wachebte sh an “ - “4 
oy Bagging 
N Bl k Soft. 1 
Khak) Cuttin ‘— on “nomina (F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Unbleachable . 
ee -ee. 05% .06 SS —_ inal 
Cuttings .....-.. .06%% .07 _ Domestic ......... 4.28 @ 4.50 
Men’s duroy .-. .05%** .06 No. 1 Clean Bright— 
Ladies’ Corduroy .. .05 ‘* .05% Sisal Strings ..... 04 045, 
Cottonades ....... 05% * .06 No. 2 Chess Bright— se 
Sisal Strings ..... i j 
Domestic Rags (Old) Sisal Jute teeta a 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) Scrap— oon 
White No. i1—Re- Bias 8 ccccececccee BD ‘ — 
packed ....... «++ 4.50 @ 5.00 Be, B cco sccscees Eau 1. 
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Wool Tares, neavy... 4.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 6.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


4.49 
* 6.50 


CHE cecccccccccece 100.06@ $115.00 
nie i ne 
8, unr . 00 «6 
ft Whste Sh Sh 
90.00 «« 


White “Blank News.. 60.00 ¢ 
Soft White Shavings. 80.00 << 


No. 1 Mixed caer 

Box Board Cutti 

Kraft Corrugated 
tings 

Old Corrugated 

Overissue News .... 

No. 1 News 


-BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


So. 1 Hard White 
note unruled.. 
ard White 

vin, led . 


oe "White Shavings, 


7.00 @ 
7.00 
6.25 
1.65 « 
2.00 
: wae’ se 

7 1.25 ‘s 

2.50 


aoe 5.00 «§ 
hite Envelope 


—. one cut 3.37% « 
Tri Sorted No. 1 - 
3.50 «8 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 
3.75 6 
2.50 «6 


White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards .. 

Groundwood Tabulat- 
ing Cards 

White Blank News.. 

No. 1 Assorted Old 


Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


75.00 “* 80.00 


60.00 ** 65.00 


40.00 ** 45.00 
nominal 


80.00°* — 


60.00 ** 65.00 
20.00«¢ — 
20.00 — 


nominal 
30.00 ** 35.00 
40.00 «¢ 


_ ‘ec 


30.00 


Overissue News .... 1 


Box Board Cuttings. . 

New Corrugated Cut. 
tings, Kraft 

Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
trugated Containers. 

Old ae Co 
taine 

Jute Sennead Cut- 
tings 

Paper Strings 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign . 
Domestic 

Sisal Rope No. 1. 

Sisal Rope No. 2.. 

Mixed Rope 

Mixed Strings 


South America . 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Aust. Wool Pouches. . 


New Zealand Wool 
as 


pains Mill Bagging. . 
No. 1 Roofing B 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales ... 
New White No. 1.. 
New Light Fiannel- 


Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 

Silesias No. 

New Black Silesias.. 

Red Cotton Cuttings. 

Blue Overalls 

Soft Unbleached .... 
Blue Cheviots .... 


08 @ 
07% * “ 
ll 
08 


-10 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White > 
velope Cuts, 


08 
"11% 
08% 
M 
uM 


12 
08% 


09 
12 
.09 


07% 
B. V. A eat Cuttings. . « MG 
a (Old) 


b. Boston) 


Domestic 
(F. o. 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous 

Twos and Blues, ‘Re. 


packed 
om Blue Overalls. . 
— 


ality C 

Old Manila Rope.... 
Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Old Fustians 
Old Linsey Garments. 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Led fs $5.00 «« 


Mixed Kraft Env. & 
“~? Cuttings 
No. Assorted 


Transmission Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


town Soft Kraft. 
3.75 «6 

Kraft aanape Cut- 
2.87% “6 


(nominal) 


« .$110,00@ $120.00 

t 

.. 105.00 “ 115.00 
80.00 « 


. 1 Mixed Paper. . 
Old Corrugated 
95.00 Mill Wrappers 


MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE—Supplies adequate to meet steady 
demand, deliveries fair. Pulp is currently quoted at 
$55 per ton, in barrels, car lots, at works ; and $60 less 
car lot same basis. 

BLEACHING POWDER — Demand easier al- 
though supplies continue short. Shipments improved. 
Quotations are unchanged. Prices on bleaching powder 
range from $3.00 to $3.75 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN—Current prices on processed acid pre- 
cipitated casein are quoted around 24 to 26 cents per 
pound for domestic grades and 28 to 32 cents for im- 
ported grades f.o.b. shipping point. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Some improvement noted in 


shipments, but market remains tight. Solid caustic 
soda is reported at $2.85 per 100 pounds; flaked and 
ground offered at $2.25 to $3.25; per 100 pounds, 
car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Heavy demand continues, supply 
tight. Domestic filler clay is currently $9 to $11 per 
ton, car lots. Coating clay is currently $15 to $30 car 
lots. Imported clay is currently quoted at from $18 
to $35 per ton, in car lots, export warehouse. 

CHLORINE—Demand remains strong in a tight 
market. Lack of tank cars continues to hamper de- 
liveries. Quantities unchanged. Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $2.25 to $3.75; per 100 pounds. 

ROSIN—Gum Rosin in drums per 100 pounds, 
net, in yard New York, car lots, B, D, E, $8.25; 
F, G, H, I, $8.50; K, M, N, WG, & WW, $8.55. 
Wood Rosin, per 100 pounds net, f.o.b., lc.l. N. Y., 


26 


« SULPHATE of ALUMINA — Active 


b, $6.45; FF, $7.95; G, H, I, K, M, $8.28; N, $8.33; 
WG & WW, $8.45; X, $8.55. 

SALT CAKE—Demand continues strong with slight 
improvement in shipments. Prices remain unchanged. 
Domestic salt cake is quoted at $20 to $26 per ton in 
bulk. 

SODA ASH—Demand active with no improvement 
in the supply situation, previous orders filled. Contract 
orders prevail at the same high levels. Current prices, 
car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows; in bulk,.$1.10; 
in paper bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.70. 

STARCH—Capacity production absorbed by active 
demand, export demand eased up. Starch prices con- 
tinue strong with the pearl grade quoted at $6.37 per 
100 pounds ; powdered starch at $6.48 per 100 pounds, 
car lots, Chicago. 
demand 
covered by fair supplies. Quotations continue un- 
changed. The commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b. 
works. Iron free is quoted at $1.95 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in bags at works. 

SULPHUR—Pilentiful supplies to meet active do- 
mestic and export demands. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $18 per ton long ton, f.o.b. mines; the price 
f.o.b. at Gulf Ports is $19.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Domestic and French markets have eased 
up, prices remain steady. Domestic grades are cur- 
rently quoted at from $16 to $30 per ton at mines; 
Canadian at $35 to $45 per ton. All prices in car lots. 
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_ INVESTIGATE 
THE WOOD’S WAY 


PLANNED POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


- - you'll find that WOOD’S equipped drives 
carry the load of constant production . . . with 
minimum maintenance, replacement and repair. 

Power flows smoothly, continuously, at peak 
efficiencies. Drives operate without unnecessary 
shutdowns; machines are kept at the most effi- 


cient production speed. 


Such service is characteristic of the Wood’s 
Way of Planned Power Transmission. Each prod- 
uct in the Wood’s Long Life Line is correctly 
designed and precision-made to give long, de- 
pendable, trouble-free performance. 

For more information about Wood’s Quality 
Products . . . the result of more than 90 years’ 
experience in the design, development, manu- 
facture and application of Power Transmission 
Equipment for Every Service . . . contact our 
conveniently located Wood’s Distributor or 


write us. 


WOOD’S PRODUCTS for Power Transmission Pulleys —Clutches — Hangers — Pillow 
Blocks — Couplings — Bearings — Collars — V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives 





N. Y. U. Adds a Course 
On Paper Board 


New YorKk—Three courses in the 
paper and printing inks field will be 
offered during the fall term, beginning 
September 24 by the Division of Gen- 
eral Education, New York University’s 
school for adults. The Survey of Pulp 
and Paper, Printing Inks, and Printing 
Processes given last year will be sup- 
plemented by a new lecture series in 
the Manufacture and Conversion of 
Paper Board. All three courses will 
meet in evening sessions at the Bar- 
bizon Plaza Hotel, Fifty-eighth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. 

Harold M. Annis, Staff Production 
Manager, Oxford Paper Company will 
again conduct the Survey of Pulp and 
Paper. This course consists of fifteen 
lectures given by leading figures in 
the pulp and paper industry and pre- 
sided over by Mr. Annis. It will meet 
Wednesday evenings from 6:15 to 8:00 
p.m. beginning September 24. 

Extremely successful last year, when 
it was attended by more than five hun- 
dred people, the Survey of Pulp and 
Paper has been revised to include one 
lecture on paper grade classification 
by Ronald Atwater of the Mead Sales 
Company, and another on Paper 
Marketing by -John Crosson, of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Other topics will include discussions 
of sulfite, groundwood and alkaline 
pulps; paper sizing, loading and color- 
ing; testing and servicing of printing 
papers; paper for offset lithography; 
groundwood printing papers; and 
others to provide an overall view of 
the industry. 

Among the lecturers will be Vance 
P. Edwardes, International Paper 
Company; Chester G. Landes, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company; Philip Gold- 
smith, Pusey and Jones Corporation; 
Wade Griswold, Executive Director, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; 
and Byron Wehmbhoff, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

Henry J. Howlett, Secretary of the 
American Management Association, 
will be moderator for the new course 
in the Manufacture and Conversion of 
Paper Board. The course, also given 
in a fifteen-lecture series by experts 


Tuomas R. C. WILson 


for the paper board industry, will meet 
on Tuesday evenings, beginning Sep- 
tember 30, from 6:15 to 8:00 p.m. 

The lectures will range from raw 
materials problems thrquglt all phases 
of manufacture of various kinds of 
boxes to final lectures about paper 
board specialties and Rule 41-Official 
Freight Classification. Speakers will jn- 
clude Pierre Loddengaard, United 
Paper Board Company; J. D. Mal- 
colmson, Robert Gair Company; H. M. 
Kieckhefer, Kieckhefer Container 
Company; W. F. Devenau, National 
Folding Box Company; and Harry 
Schwartz, Robertson Paper Box Com- 
pany. 

All aspects of the printing inks field 
will be covered. Topics will include: 
printing papers; color; drying oils; 
synthetic resins; news, lithographic 
and rotogravure inks; testing of raw 
material and finished product. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Gerard La- 
rocque, New York Daily News; Dr. 
J. J. Mattielo, Hilo Varnish Company ; 
and Irving Simon, Macfadden Publi- 
cations. 

These courses are under direction 
of Sidney G. Roth, in charge of Tech- 
nical Program, Division of General 
Education, New York University. 


Wilson Takes Post 
In Forestry Group 


Mapison, Wis.—Thomas R. C. Wil- 
son, former chief of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory division of tim- 
ber mechanics, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Society. Wilson, now in 
charge of the Society’s permanent 
office in Madison, Wis., also will con- 
tinue his consulting timber engineering 
practice. He succeeds William J. Baker 
who has joined the staff of the Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory at Cor- 


vallis, Ore. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Fred W. Gottschalk, 
Chicago, president of the Society and 
technical director of the American 
Lumber and Treating Co., following 
action of the executive board. 


Baker, a U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory technologist, is one of the 
original founders of the Society, serv- 
ing as secretary of the organizational 
committee and then being appointed 
the first secretary-treasurer. He will 
continue to be active as a member of 
the Society’s Pacific Northwest sec- 
tion. 

Concurrent with this appointment, 
Gottschalk announced that the execu- 
tive board had voted to accept mem- 
berships from residents of foreign 
countries “except those belligerent to 
the United States.” Previously mem- 
bership was limited to residents of the 
United States and its possessions and 
Canada. 


Gottschalk also pointed out that the 
Society has grown to a charter mem- 
bership of 600 in the first eight months 
of its existence. The charter member- 
ship period will close September 30, 
he said. 


The first national meeting of the 
Forest Products Research Society will 
be held at the Furniture Club of 
America, Furniture Mart, Chicago, 
Friday and Saturday, October 31 and 
November 1. The program includes a 
wide variety of papers for three 
separate panel sessions: (1) Chemical 
Utilization of Wood, (2) Engineering 
Aspects of Wood Use, and (3) Sea- 
soning and Preservation. 


MEISEL MACHINERY IS HELPING 
IN ALL FIELDS 


Wax 


Grease Proof 


Cigarette 
Cendenser 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


Photographic 


Snap-out Forms 


Jet Propulsion 
Aero-engine Parts 


950 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
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Cirves and Pedersen 
Join as Consultants 


Cuicaco—Francis J. Cirves and 
Henry W. Pedersen, as of September 
1, 1947 have formed a partnership 
known as Cirves and Pedersen, Con- 
sulting Engineers and Chemists, 2834 
West 65th Street. This partnership has 
been formed .to serve the pulp and 
paper and related fields of conversion. 
Activities will include research and de- 
velopment, engineering, design, plant 
equipment and operation. 

Mr. Cirves received his B.Sc. degree 
in Chemical Engineering in 1921 and 
a M.Se. degree in Colloids in 1930 
from the University of Wisconsin. His 
scientific and technical literature have 
been published in The Journal of 
Physical Chemistry. Technical Associ- 
ation Papers of TAPPI, and The 
Paper Industry and Paper World. He 
holds several patents. One is the 
bleaching of pulp by means of liquid 
chlorine which has been performed in 
an open beater and obviates hypo- 
chlorite equipment and _ preparation. 
Another is the production of tall oil 
by means of a continuous process, 
necessitating a minimum equipment 
space. His experience also embraces 
the paper conversion field of treating, 
coating and laminating to produce 
dielectric, oil moisture and vapor proof 
qualities, as well as anti-tarnish, anti- 
rust and anti-tack papers. 

Mr. Pedersen was employed with the 
H. P. Smith Paper Company for 34 
years, serving in various capacities 
from operator to superintendent. He 
served as director and vice-president 
for over 20 years. He pioneered in 
paper conversion, developing special 
machinery for oftling, waxing and 
laminating, performing dual and mul- 
tiple operations. He also pioneered 
automatic tension controls for high 
speeds and is said to have built the 
first rubber rolls for slitters and re- 
winders. He has directed the develop- 
ment of papers at the papermills for 
the purposes of conversion, such as for 
waxing, laminates, wet strength and 
other specialties. 


Wayne Haley Heads Sales 
For Southern Alkali 


PitrssurcH, Pa.— Appointment of 
F. Wayne Haley as director of sales 
for the Southern Alkali Corporation 
has been made public by W. I. Galli- 
her, executive sales manager for the 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Southern Alkali Corporation. Southern 
Alkali is a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 
firm. 

_Associated with Southern Alkali 
since 1935, Mr. Haley has served as 
assistant director of sales during the 
past twelve years. As director of sales, 
Mr. Haley succeeds Eli Winkler who 
will continue with the firm in the 
Capacity of sales consultant. 

As director of sales for the alkali 
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firm, Mr. Haley will maintain head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Southern Alkali also main- 
tains sales branches at Dallas, Hous- 
ton, and Corpus Christi. 


Harold Falk Joins 
A-C Directorate 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Harold S. Falk, 
president of The Falk Corporation, was 
elected to the board of directors of 
Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, August 7, at a meeting of the 
directors. 

Falk, whose firm is widely known 
as a manufacturer of reduction gears 
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Warren 


SmootH FLow: Unlike a plunger pump, 
the Warren Centrifugal gives smooth 
flow without pulsation. 


REGULATION: Easily throttled, and unlike 
a plunger pump, the discharge valve may 
be closed without building up excessive 
pressure on pump and discharge line. 


ComPaAcTNEss: Takes up less floor space 
and very much less head room than a 
plunger pump of equal capacity. 


CLEAN Stock: Thére are no pockets, as in 
a plunger pump, to hold stock from 
previous furnish. 


rdan Chest Pumps in opera-” 
n at Riverside and Linden Divisions of American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, @Mass., manu- 


Meets 


and steel castings and as a large pro- 
ducer of gear units for World War II 
Navy vessels, succeeds his uncle, the 
late Herman Falk. Herman Falk was 
a member of the board for 14 years, 
and was chairman of the board of The 
Falk Corporation at the time of his 
death early this year. 

Falk has served as civilian aide to 
the Secretary of War for the State 
of Wisconsin since 1931. He is also a 
member of numerous technical societies 
and fraternities, including the Ameri- 
can Society of Electrical Engineers, 
The American Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Army 
Ordnance Association, and American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


oe 


Every One! 


ACCESSIBILITY: Diagonally split case makes 
it unnecessary to remove discharge pip- 
ing. Rotating member easily lifted out. 

MAINTENANCE: Low maintenance charges 
as compared with a plunger pump. Re- 
newable liners prevent wear on suction 


heads. No large plunger stuffing boxes 
to be packed or to create friction on 
plungers. No plungers to be turned or 
replaced. 

In1TIAL Cost: Lower than a plunger pump 
of much less capacity. 

Quiet OPERATION: No gears making a 
continuous noise and creating vibration. 

APPLICATION: Warren not only has the 
pump for this most vital service but the 
experience and ability to engineer its 
proper application. 


Why not try a performance tested 


Warren 


MACHINE CHEST PUMP 


PP-54 


Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc., Warren, Massachusetts 
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TLANTIC PAPER CO. Inc. 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-7830 


Serving the Paper Industry since 1896 
. 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


MILL AGENTS AND CONVERTERS 


PRINTING 
and 


WRAPPING PAPERS 


BOOK @ BOND @ 


NEWSPRINT 


WRITING 


ROTO ¢ MAGAZINE PRINTING « INDEX 

COAZTED » POSTER * BRISTOL 

MIMEOGRAPH «+ MANIFOLD «+ OFFSET 

WRAPPING + LEDGER + TABLET *« KRAFT 

GROUNDWOOD - TAG « TISSUE 
M.G. © ENVELOPE 


CUD 
eee 


We invite contacts with mills seeking de- 
pendable and reliable sales service. 


Make Great Atlantic 
in New York your 
Eastern Sales Head- 
Tie tte 





DIGESTED 


Should orders drop off, our inventory would quickly 


_ go down. If it continued long enough, we would have 

_) mo inventory for you to work on, and cash would 
| quickly disappear in wages and other expenses. The 
| ultimate result would be an empty building. 


I point out the latter extreme to help you understand 
the real job that management has on its hands. It must 


| balance all factors of our business to keep you steadily 
| and gainfully employed. Take the large amount of 
| money we borrowed to buy and equip this plant, plus 


the $3,400,000 for supplies on hand and in process, and 
add the additional working capital required by our ex- 
panded operations—it’s a lot of borrowed money, isn’t 
it? Naturally, we must make reductions in these loans 
at regular intervals. This means that all of us have to 
watch our expenditures more carefully than at any time 
in our history. Any outgo that can be wisely postponed, 
we must postpone. Everything in our new home is not 
yet as nice as we would like it. I don’t know anyone 
who ever did move into a new home and find it perfect. 
We want suggestions as to how we can improve it, but 


| don’t expect that we can act on all of these at once, 


because we must first take care of our committed finan- 
cial obligations. — Grorce A. Moutman, President, 


| Package Machinery Corp. From a letter to his staff. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
. 


Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
July 12 i uly 13 
July 19 J 
July 26 
August i 
August ; ; August 10 
August 16 August 17 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


June .... 104.6 Dec. ; 
94.7 July .... 94.0 Year Avg. 101.1 Apr. 
98.4 Aug. ... 104.7 May seve 
- 104.4Sep. .. i 1947 June .... 
ey Oe. .66. - 102.1 July 
- 100.7 Nov. 105.9 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Year to Date .... 86.9 94.2 93.8 88.1 87.7 87.7 99.8 103.7 
Year Average .... 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 


uly 13 
July 19 .. ; } 


July 26 .. 

August ° ase 

August August 10 
August 16 August 17 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
10 99 94 97 89 99 


1946 90 91 96 100 99 92 9% 


0 
1947 99 103 101 100 101 101 90 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboand are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


Production Sharing 


By one of those curious turns of fortune that happen 
once in a while a segment of the labor world and a 
matching section of the industrial body agreed last week 
that a signal service had been performed for both by a 
man who, earlier, had been harshly criticized in labor 
publications. In a widely heralded pact signed in New 
York between the Continental Paper Company and rep- 
resentatives of the unions that speak for its working 
forces a novel method of sharing profits has been set 
up in the company mills. It is called a share of produc- 
tion. Its inventor, Allen W. Rucker, an industrial en- 
gineer of Cambridge, Mass., has been known heretofore 
chiefly as sponsor for a Tool Owners Union which has 
drawn the wrath of labor spokesmen. 

Under the Plan, 400 employes of the Continental 
Paper Company, at Ridgefield Park, N. J., will receive 
a share in the net earnings of the plant, in addition to 
their regular wages. A clause in the contract stipulates 
that 30.51 per cent of the company’s “production values” 
are to be distributed to the workers in the plant. These 
values are determined by subtracting the cost of raw 
materials and supplies from the company’s sales receipts. 

Workers will continue to receive weekly checks rep- 
resenting their regular straight-time and overtime wages. 
Every four weeks, the fund representing 30.51 per cent 
of production values will be compared with the amount 
paid out in wages. If the fund is bigger than the wage 
payment, 37% per cent of the surplus will be distributed 
among the employes in cash and 37% per cent will be 
paid into a pension fund to provide a retirement income. 

The remaining 25 per cent will go into a reserve ac- 
count that will be used to offset any dip in income dur- 
ing future weeks. This reserve account will be split up 
twice a year, just before vacations and before Christmas. 
One half to employes and half to the pension fund. 

In addition to the pay plan, the Continental agreement 
provides for a union shop, prohibits strikes or lockouts 
and bars court actions against the union for unauth- 
orized stoppages. The company is one of the largest 
paperboard manufacturers in the country with an annual 
output valued at more than $10 million. 

Anthony Adamo, regional director of the union, told 
reporters he was convinced that the bonus scheme: rep- 
resented “the finest cooperative industrial program ever 
developed” and that it would result in more substantial 
benefits to the employes than could have been obtained 
in 20 years of normal collective bargaining. He said 
he had not been aware during the negotiations that 
Rucker was identified with the Tool Owners Union, 
but that this would not have made any difference in the 
final decision. 

William J. Alford, Jr., president of the company, was 
equally emphatic in disclaiming any interest in the Tool 
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Owners Union. He said Rucker had been hired in his 
capacity as a member of a firm of management consult- 
ants and that his plan had been approved because both 
sides believed it would promote “real partnership.” 
The plan, which is said to have been tried out suc- 
cessfully in a limited way in other industries, would 
appear to combine many advantages, while admitting 
that seventy per cent of the cost of doing business is 
supplied from other sources than the manpower in the 
shops. In his own behalf, after he had been identified 
as the idea man behind the Tool Owners Union, Mr. 
Rucker explained that the Continental agreement really 
represents an attempt to put the Tool Owners idea into 
concrete practice. Profits, he pointed out cannot come 


~from tools alone any more than they can come from 


manpower ; it is only when the two are used as a team, 
coordinated by management that production is possible 
and only production can produce profits. 


Foresters for Tomorrow 


In its award of four-year scholarships at the George 
Peabody School of Forestry at the University of 
Georgia and of graduate fellowships at Duke Univer- 
sity graduate school of forestry the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation is going a good many steps beyond 
the immediate reward of deserving young men with a 
contribution toward their education. It is even exceed- 
ing, in all probability, the possible recruitment of trained 
brains in later years for some post or other in the paper 
industry. In its incentive to reward promising skills 
and inclinations toward forestry, the South’s big paper 
mill is providing a continuing spur to large numbers of 
young men. 

Dean Weddell of the Forestry School stated that both 


‘the winning Georgian youths had done outstanding work 


on forestry projects through the 4-H Club and the 
Future Farmers of America group for the past several 
years, and had splendid records as students in their re- 
spective high schools. They will enroll in the Forestry 


School at Athens in September. 


As a member of the Ten Mile Community 4-H Club, 
Frank Miles conducted several forestry projects, in- 
cluding the planting of tree seedlings, construction of 
fire breaks on his farm woodland, a tree thinning dem- 
onstration, and the exclusion of fire hazards from his 
farm. M. L. Miller, Jr., the other winner, is prominent 


‘in the affairs of the Future Farmers of America, and 


his forestry projects during the past several years in- 
clude the planting of several thousand trees, and the de- 
velopment of fire breaks on his farm woodlot. 


(). A Croke 
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DOMESTIC OR IMPORTED 


CASEIN 


For really dependable paper coating re- 
sults, a basic requirement is casein of uniformly 
superior quality. That’s why major paper 
manufacturers the country over make Cyana- 
mid their principal source of supply. 

When domestic casein is preferred, they 
order our widely known Acco** Brand. Like 
all Cyanamid products, Acco has the advan- 
tage of close chemical control from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 

To meet their requirements for imported 


casein, top manufacturers turn to us for the 
famous Datryco Brand of Argentine casein, 
for which Cyanamid is exclusive agent. We 
supply both brands... Acco and Darryco... 
ground to standard meshes. 

We welcome your inquiries about casein... 
and other Cyanamid paper chemicals. And for 
help or advice on.any paper chemical problem 
or need, call on us. 


WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


Industhial AMERICAN 
Chemicals CYANAMID 
Division COMPANY —— 


20 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North 


"Ree, Ug Pas = 


Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missourt; 
Azusa, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


For low-cost chemical equivalent of distilled HzO... Firt-R-St1L* Demineralizing Units. 








TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Edited By R. G. MACDONALD, Secretery 


Specific Gravity (or Density) and Moisture 
Content of Pulpwood* 


TAPPI Tentative Standard T 18 m-47 


This method is applicable to pulpwood chips and 
disks from the cross-section of logs. 

Pulpwood is usually purchased and handled on a 
volume basis. In processing it, however, it is desirable 
to know its moisture content and moisture-free weight 
in order to conduct pulping operations properly and 
to determine the percentage yield of pulp on a weight 
basis. The specific gravity or density of pulpwood 
relates wood volume to its weight. 

Specific gravity (sp. gr.) is the ratio of the mass 
of a quantity of a substance to the mass of an equal 
volume of water. It is an absolute value and expressed 
as such. Density is the ratio of the mass of a quantity 
of a substance to the volume of that quantity and 
consequently is expressed in terms of weight per unit 
volume. 

Since wood swells or shrinks respectively with 
absorption or loss of water, it is necessary to express 
the specific gravity at specified conditions of moisture 
content and volume. The most usual conditions are 
the moisture-free weight’ and the maximum (green) 
or the minimum (moisture-free) volume. For most 
purposes, the maximum volume basis is sufficient. In 
the method described here the specimen is considered 
to be swelled to its maximum volume when its 
moisture content exceeds the “‘fiber-saturation point,” 
which lies between 18 and 26% by weight (wet basis) 
for most species. Procedures for obtaining the volume 
on both the green and moisture-free bases are de- 
scribed in this method. 


Apparatus 


1. Weighing Scales. A balance with a capacity of 
14 to 16 kg. (30 to 35 pounds) and sensitive to 0.5 
gram, preferably with a sliding-weight beam gradu- 
ated in grams (or 0.001 pound). 

2. Drying Oven. A drying oven maintained at 
220 + 5° F. (105 + 3° C.). 

3. Centrifuge (for chips). A centrifuge of the 
basket type, about 6 inches in diameter, capable of 
holding a sample of % to 1 pound (350 to 500 grams) 
of chips, operated at a constant speed between 500 and 
550 r.p.m. 


“This method has been approved as a tentative standard by the 
Fibrous Materials Testing Committee. Criticisms are earnestly fe- 
quested and should be sent to R. G. Macdonald, Secretary, Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Reprints of this standard may be obtained from the 
Secretary at 25 cents each. 

1Some wood technologists prefer to express the specific gravity of 
wood only on the basis of moisture-free weight and moisture-free volume. 
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4. Chip Holder. A suitable holder consists of a 
wire mesh basket of 8- to 10-mesh heavy-gage copper 
or bronze wire, about 6 inches in diameter and 8 
inches high, with a wire-mesh hinged lid provided 
with a clasp and fitted with a wire-loop handle so 
arranged that the lid may be opened and closed while 
the basket is hanging by the handle. The holder should 
be made heavy enough to sink in water when filled 
with a sample of chips lighter than water. Variations 
in design of the chip holder are permissible. 

5. Disk Holder. A suitable holder consists of a 
3/16-inch diameter rod, 8 to 10 inches long, with one 
end fitted into the center of a brass or bronze disk 
about 4 inches in diameter and % inch thick. The 
side of the disk opposite the rod is fitted with three 
prongs about 1% inches long and \% inch in diameter. 
The sharpened points of the prongs are equidistantly 
spaced about 3 inches. Variations in design of the 
disk holder are permissible. 

6. Auxiliary Apparatus. Ring stand and clamps. 
Pans and other containers for use in soaking samples 
and obtaining their submerged weights. Devices for 
suspending samples in water while obtaining their 
submerged weights by Method 2. Counterbalance and 
tare weights. 

Test Specimen 
(a) Disks 

Select a number of sample logs representative of 
the material being tested. Saw from each log selected 
for test a disk of solid wood from % to 1 inch thick 
from an undamaged, sound, and knot-free section. 
If possible, cut the disks from the center or at least a 
foot from the end of each log so as to avoid end 
checks, and obtain the disk from the least dry portion. 
Use a sharp, clean cutting saw. Remove any bark, 
adhering splinters, and sawdust from each disk. Saw 
into smaller sections any disks too large for the can 
or vessel used for obtaining the submerged weight 
and mark them for identification. Place the specimen 
disks in a covered container as soon as cut, to prevent 
loss of moisture. 


(b) Cups 

From 0.60 to 0.75 pound (300 to 350 grams) of 
chips are required for one determination. Chips shall 
be tested at least in duplicate. Select the chips so as 
to be representative of the material being tested. Un- 
less previously screened to the desired size, remove 
sawdust and undersized chips by shaking on a 3-mesh 
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sieve. Store the chip sample in a closed container until 
ready for further preparation. 


Tolerance in Weighing 


All weighings shall be made to the nearest gram 
or 0.002 pound. 


Moisture Content 


Though not required for determining the density 
or specific gravity, it is convenient to determine the 
moisture content of the sample at this time. For this 
purpose obtain the initial weights, A and B, re- 
spectively, of the specimen disks and chips as sampled, 
and calculate the moisture content from the moisture- 
free weights of the specimens which are obtained 
subsequently. 


Specific Gravity or Density 

Note: Since the specific gravity of pulpwood is primarily used in 
estimating the weights of solid volumes, it is important that the average 
of the disks be representative of the weight per unit volume of the 
wood under test. Because of the varying diameters of the logs from 
which the disks are cut and the fact that specific gravity often varies 
with diameter, it is recommended that a weighted average, based on the 
volume of the disks, be computed. The formula for this weighted 


sum of the products Sd?t 


average is where S, d, and ¢ are respectively 


sum of the products dt 


the specific gravity diameter measured to the nearest 0.1 inch, and 
thickness measured to the nearest 0.1 inch of each disk. If the thick- 
nesses of the disks do not vary more than + 1/16 or 0.06 inch from 
the average thickness, t may be eliminated from the equation. The 
diameter of the disks, which should be measured prior to drying, can be 
quickly determined with a steel diameter tape or by taking the average 
of two diameters measured at right angles. 


1. SOAKING 


Submerge the sample, whether disks or chips, in 
water at room temperature for at least 1 hour, or 
longer if necessary. 

The purpose of soaking the wood is two-fold, first 
to insure that the specimen is swelled to its green 
volume, and second to eliminate an error which occurs 
if the wood absorbs water during the weighing oper- 
ation for obtaining its volume. Thus it is necessary to 
insure that the internal cavities be practically filled 
with water prior to weighing when submerged, so 
that further absorption during this weighing is neg- 
ligible. When the moisture content is above the fiber- 
saturation point a l-hour soaking period is usually 
sufficient to accomplish both these conditions. How- 
ever, when the moisture content is below the fiber- 
saturation point the soaking should be prolonged until 
checks, if any, are closed. 


2. DRAINING 


(a) Disks. Let the free water drain from the 
soaked disks by standing them on edge for a short 
time and then patting with a cloth or piece of blotting 
paper just prior to weighing. While draining, the 
disks should not be exposed to a draft, fan, or direct 
heat. Disks whose surfaces show signs of drying out 
before the weighings can be completed should be re- 
turned to the soaking vessel. 

(b) Chips. Allow the sample of soaked chips to 
drain in a wire mesh basket for a few minutes, then 
place in the centrifuge basket and centrifuge for 1 
minute. 

3. DETERMINATION OF GREEN VOLUME 


In determining the volume of the specimen it is 
the outside boundary, exclusive of surface depressions 
that is required. For this reason the disks or chips 
should be cleanly cut and all cracks and checks swelled 
with water until they are shut. 

One of the most accurate methods of obtaining 
the volume of an object is by displacement in a 
liquid, usually water. The procedures given may be 
varied both as to apparatus and operation. Variations 
are permissible so long as they adhere to the funda- 
mental principle involved. Two procedures are de- 
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scribed as Method 1 (On the Balance) and Method 2 
(Off the Balance). : 


METHOD 1 (ON THE BALANCE) 
(a) Disks 

Place a vessel holding enough water at room tem- 
perature to completely immerse an 8- or 9-inch 
diameter disk on the lefthand pan of the scales, and 
counterbalance the weight of the container and water. 
Keep the counterbalance on the pan throughout all 
subsequent operations. 

Impinge a drained disk on the 3-pronged rod and 
carefully lower the disk into the vessel so as not to 
entrap bubbles of air. In a completely submerged 
position and not touching either sides or bottom 
of the vessel, clamp it by means of the ringstand 
and clamp. If not more than ™% inch of the prongs 
are immersed, the volume of water displaced by them 
will be negligible. Again balance the scales. The weight 
added to restore balance is the weight, C, of the vol- 
ume of water equivalent to the volume of the speci- 
men. 

Note: Disks too large for the container should have been cut into 
two or more pieces and properly identified prior to soaking. The above 


operations are performed on each piece separately and the weights 
added to obtain the weight, C, for the whole disk. 


Remove the disk and add water to the vessel until 
it is counterbalanced again before immersing the next 
specimen. 

(6) Cuips 

Counterbalance on the scales a vessel containing 
enough water at room temperature to freely submerge 
the chip holder. Keep the counterbalance on the pan 
throughout all subsequent operations. Completely sub- 
merge the empty chip holder, except for its wire 
handle, which hooks onto a support on the ringstand. 
The chip holder must not touch the sides or bottom of 
the vessel. Obtain the weight, D, of the volume of 
water equivalent to the volume of the empty chip 
holder, which is that of the weights necessary to add 
to the right-hand pan to secure a balance. 

Transfer the sample of chips from the centrifuge 
to the chip holder. Slowly lower the chip holder with 
chips into the counterbalanced vessel of water. Before 
hooking the handle onto the support, give the holder 
a quick twist clockwise and counterclockwise to release 
any bubbles of air that might have been entrapped. 
Place a tare weight equivalent to D on the right-hand 
pan. Obtain the weight, E, of the volume of water 
equivalent to the volume of chips, which is that of 
the weights necessary to add to the tare weight on the 
right-hand pan to secure a balance. 

Remove the chip holder from the vessel and remove 
all weights except the counterbalance from the scale. 
Add water to the vessel until it is balanced again be- 
fore immersing the next sample. 


METHOD 2 (OFF THE BALANCE) 

(a) Disks 

Prior to removing the disks from the soaking vessel, 
note and segregate those that sink and those that float. 

Set the scales on the right end of a table so con- 
structed that specimens can be suspended from the 
right-hand pan. Place a vessel of sufficient size con- 
taining water at room temperature below the scales 
directly under the right-hand pan. Hang on the right- 
hand pan a stirrup and chain or other convenient 
device with screw clamp for attaching and adjusting 
the 3-pronged disk holder. Counterbalance the stirrup 
and disk holder and keep the counterbalance on the 
scale throughout all subsequent weighings. 
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TABLE I.—FORMULAS FOR COMPUTATION Ur 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


Basis of Determination 


Moisture-free 

Moisture-free Weight per Weight - 

Green Volume Moisture-free 
A FA Volume 

Disks Chips Disks 

L M 


Method of Volume 


Determination 


Method 1 


Specimen lighter 
than water 


Case II. Specimen heav- 
ier than water 


F—H I—K o—Q 


Obtain the weight, F, of the soaked, drained disk. 
Immediately impinge the disk on its holder and care- 
fully lower it into the water so as not to entrap air. 
Adjust and clamp the disk holder in the stirrup with 
the disk completely immersed and not touching the 
sides or bottom of the vessel. 

Alternate Procedure: Instead of immersing the disk horizontally, it 
may be suspended edgewise (vertically) by clipping it to a large battery 
clamp attached to a light chain or cord which is hung from the right- 
hand pan of the scales. Another large battery clamp to which is fastened 
a weight or plummet is clipped to the lower edge of the disk. Since 
the plummets need only be heavy enough to sink the disk and steady 
it in a vertical position, two or three different weights for larger and 
smaller disks are provided. The counterbalance weight is obtained with 
the plummet and clamps immersed in the water. 

Case I: The disk is lighter than water. Obtain the 
weight, G, required to restore balance by adding 
weights to the right-hand pan. The weight of the 
volume of water equivalent to the volume of the disk 
is (F+G), that is, it is equal to the weight of .the 
soaked disk in air plus its weight suspended in water. 

Case II: The disk is heavier than water. Balance 
the scale by adding weights H to the left-hand pan. 
The weight of the volume of water equivalent to the 
volume of the disk (F—H) that is, it is equal to 
the weight of the disk in air minus its weight 
suspended in water. 

After weighing the immersed disk, raise (but do 
not remove) the holder from the stirrup, and remove 
the disk from the holder. Remove all weights except 
the counterbalance from the scales. 


(b) Cures 


Hang a stirrup, as described for disks, to the right- 
hand pan of the scales. Immerse the empty chip 
holder in the vessel of water and suspend it from the 
stirrup. Counterbalance the stirrup and immersed chip 
holder by adding weights to the lefthand pan. Keep 
the counterbalance weight on the scale throughout all 
subsequent weighings. 

Obtain the weight, /, of the sample of soaked, 
centrifuged chips and transfer them immediately to 
the chip holder. Carefully lower the chip holder with 
chips into the vessel of water, give the holder a quick 


twist clockwise and counterclockwise to release 
bubbles of air, and suspend it from the stirrup. 


Case I: The chip sample floats in water. Obtain 
the weight, J, required to restore balance as for a disk 
lighter than water. The weight of the volume of water 
equivalent to the volume of the chips is (J+J). 


Case II: The chip sample sinks in water. Obtain 
the weight, K, required to restore balance as for a 
disk heavier than water. The weight of the volume of 
water equivalent to the volume of chips is (/—K). 


Remove all weights except the counterbalance from 
the scale before immersing the next sample. 

Note: The choice of displacement method will depend largely on the 
individual analyst and the laboratory facilities available. Method 1 does 
not require obtaining the weight of the water-soaked specimens but 
requires adding water to the vessel on the pan to restore balance after 
each determination. A bottle of water with syphon and pinch clamp 
will facilitate adding water to the pan. With Method 2 the vessel of 
water does not have to be rebalanced each time. The water, if. spilled, 
is below the table top and records are not apt to be spoiled thereby. On 


the other hand, the weight of the soaked specimens is required and a 
different method of calculation for “floaters” and “‘sinkers’” is necessary. 


4. DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE-FREE WEIGHT 


Place the disks on the shelves of the drying oven 
so that they do not touch each other. Spread out the 
chips in a wire mesh tray or basket in the oven. Dry 
the disks and chips to constant weights, L and M, 
respectively, which will require from 24 to 48 hours. 


5. DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE-FREE 

VoLuME oF Disks 

Note: Because of the proportionately high volume of the coating on a 
quantity of wood in the form of chips as compared to that on the same 
quantity of wood in the form of disks, the specific gravity on a mois- 
ture-free volume basis is not recommended for pulpwood chips. 

Dip the dried disks, after weighing and while still 
warm, into hot paraffin wax ‘which gives a waterproof 
seal of negligible volume. ‘Scrape, or if hot enough, 
wipe off surplus paraffin. Determine the weight of 
water, N, equivalent to the volume of the disk by 
Method 1 as described for the watersoaked samples. 
Alternately using Method 2, obtain the weight, O, of 
the paraffined disk in air before obtaining its weight 
suspended in water. Let the submerged weight of the 
disk be P for Case I (disk lighter than water), and 
O for Case IT (disk heavier than water). 


Report 
MotsturE CONTENT 


Report the results on the “as-received” basis to 
the nearest 0.1% moisture calculated as follows: 


Disks: x 100 = 


% moisture 


B 
Chips: xX 100 % moisture 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


The specific gravity as determined by the various 
procedures described is computed by the formulas 


TABLE II.—DEFINITIONS OF SYMBOLS 


ae Definition 
Weight of specimens 


ae — displaced by green or dry and paraffined 


Symbol 
aoe anes 
Disks Chips 





Containin« Moisture- 
Moisture * free 


Containing Moisture- 
Moisture * free 
A 


L 


c 
F 
G 


H Q K 
F+G O+P 1+ J] 
F—H o—Q I—K 


A and B represent the weights of specimens as received; all other weights of specimens in these columns represent wood in the water-soaked or 


green condition. 
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given 1 Table I. The calculation shall be made 
separately for each disk or sample of chips and the 
average of all disks or of all samples of chips reported. 
The calculation for both individual specimens and 
the average shall be made to three significant figures. 


DENSITY 


Density expressed as grams per cubic centimeter is 
numerically equal to the: specific gravity. Density ex- 
pressed as pounds per cubic foot is obtained by multi- 
plying the specific gravity by 62.4. 

A report of specific gravity or density is not com- 
plete without a statement of the basis of determina- 
tion, i.e., “Moisture-free weight per green volume” or 
““Moisture-free weight per moisture-free volume.” 


TAPPI Notes 


Karl G. Krancher, formerly of the Ohio Box- 
board Company, is now plant manager for Ball Bros. 
Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

John C. W. Evans, formerly of the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company, is now technical director for the 
a Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd., Marathon, 

nt. 

Himnatsinha Navlakha is now manager of the 
Pressed Board and Plywood Factory, M/S Rohtas 
Industries, Ltd., Dalmianaga, Bihar, India. 

Boonyium Meesook, formerly of the Sandy Hill 
Iron & Brass Works, is now with Meechai Engineer- 
ing, Ltd., Bankok, Siam. 

James E. Johnson, formerly of the New York 
State College of Forestry, is now pulp and paper 
technologist, P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Pa. , 

George A. Oeschesle, Jr., formerly of the New 
York State College of Forestry, is now taking the 
training program at Robert Gair Company, Piermont, 
N. Y. 

Sudhakar A. Trivedi, who has recently been visit- 
ing in the United States, has returned to Khadia, 
Moto Suthawada, Ahmeda, Bombay, India. 

Walter E. Woods, formerly of Sitroux, Inc., is 
now general manager of San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Com- 
pany, Wheelwright, Mass. 

George Sivola, of Enso-Gutzeit, Imatra, Finland, 
is now visiting in the United States. 

James A. Cochrane, formerly of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
is now chemical engineer for Powell River Co., Ltd., 
Powell River, B. C. 

Henry Reeves, Jr., sales representative for the 
Hercules Powder Company, has been transferred 
from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 415 Rhodes Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

John N. Tuttle, formerly of the Glassine Paper 
Company, is now development engineer for the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Walter F. Hoffman, formerly of the California- 
Oregon Paper Mills, is now with the Columbia River 
Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash. 

Pao-Po Chen, who has been travelling in the 
United States, is now associate “engineer for the 
Tainan Pulp Mills, Tainan, Taiwan, China. 

Harold J. Lausman has been transferred from 
Appleton, Wis., to Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., as chem- 
ist for the Consolidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pany. 

The TAPPI Maine-Hampshire Section will meet 
at Madawaska, Maine on September 12-13, 1947. 
Reservations should be made with E. J. Ferrell, 
Fraser Paper Ltd., Madawaska, Maine. 
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Dr. Erdtman to Address TAPPI 


The fall meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry to be sponsored by the 
Fundamental Research Committee at Appleton, Wis., 
on September 3-5, 1947 offers the industry and cellu- 
lose chemists in general the unusual opportunity to 
hear Dr. G. H. Erdtman, professor of organic chem- 
istry of the Royal Technical College, Stockholm, 
Sweden, who is being brought to the TAPPI meeting 
as an official representative of UNESCO. 


The Appleton meeting will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of The Chemical Components of Wood. 
About 150 individuals have indicated their intention 
to be present. It is likely that this announcement re- 
garding the presence of Dr. Erdtman may induce 
many more companies to send representatives since a 
rare privilege is presented to hear an eminent author- 
ity in the field of cellulose and lignin chemistry. 

Two parallel sessions will run through the three 
days meeting. One will be devoted to the polysaccha- 
rides and the other to lignin, the major constituents 
of wood. 

The polysaccharide program is as follows: 
Wednesday, September 3, 1947—Cellulose 

Address by Prof. Emil Hauser, Institute of Paper 

Chemistry. Discussion by Prof. Herman Mark, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and others. 


Thursday, September 4, 1947—The Hemicelluloses 

Address by Prof. Louis Wise, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. 

Friday, September 5, 1947—-Gums and Mucilages 
Address by Prof. A. D. White, University of Idaho 
The lignin program is as follows: 

Wednesday, September 3, 1947—-Extraneous Com- 
pounds of Lignin 
Address by Prof. Holger G. H. Erdtman, Royal 

Technical College, Stockholm, Sweden (Minor 
Constituents of Wood) 

Address by Prof. F. E. Brauns, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. 

Address by Dr. Alfred Russell, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina and now with the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill. 

Thursday, September 4, 1947—-Tannins and Resins 
Address by E. S. Flinn, Extract Plant, Mead Cor- 

poration, Lynchburg, Va. (Wood Tannins) 

Address by Dr. George Harris, Hercules Powder 
Company (Resins in Wood). 

Friday, September 5, 1947—-Wood Coloring Matter. 
Address by Prof. Ralph Shriner, University of 

Iowa. 

Address by J. C. Pew, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. ( Materials in Douglas Fir Heart- 
wood). 

Address by Prof. M. A. Buchanan, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 

Dr. Harry F. Lewis of the Institute of Paper 

Chemistry is general chairman of the meeting. 

On Wednesray and Thursday evenings there will 
be meetings of the Wood Chemistry Committee, FAO 
(United Nations). These meetings will be addressed 
by Dr. Erdtman and Harold R. Murdoch. The latter 
will report on developments in Japan. 

On Friday evening, September 5th, Dr. Erdtman 
will address the Appleton Section of the American 
Chemical Society as a representative of UNESCO 
(United Nations Engineering, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization). 
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The Fuel and Soda Value of Tall 


Oil Skimmings° 


Abstract 


Tall oil skimmings as currently being separated at 
nearly all sulphate pulp mills in the South is a mixture 
of tall oil soap and black liquor. Typical compositions 
are 30 to 35% water, 5 to 10% black liquor solids, 
with the balance soap. It has a fuel value of 8000 to 
9000 B.t.u. per pound and has a sodium content 
equivalent to about 6% sodium oxide. 

Nomographs are presented correlating the value 
of skimmings to tall oil yields, soda ash costs, and 
fuel costs. These nomographs facilitate estimates of 
the replacement cost of fuel and soda in skimmings 
where the skimmings formerly burned are now being 
reclaimed. The basis for the nomographs is reviewed 
and sample calculations are given. 


All well run sulphate pulp mills using pine wood are 
concerned with the recovery of tall oil skimmings 
from their black liquor recovery plant operations. 
The skimmings may be either converted to tall oil 
at the originating mill or sold and shipped to a con- 
sumer or an outside tall oil plant. In either case the 
value of the skimmings to the parent pulp mill is an 
important consideration. Where the skimmings are 
converted to tall oil locally it is important to make 
reasonable intraplant charges lest the economic posi- 
tions of the tall oil and recovery plants be falsely 
represented. And where the skimmings are sold it is 
apparent that their value to the pulp mill must be 
accurately known in order to determine the market 
price at which the skimmings can be profitably sold. 
Obviously too the buyer must be able to assay the 
value of his purchase. 

In the present paper a practical basis is offered for 
computing the value of skimmings taking into ac- 
count the fuel and chemical equivalents. Nomographs 
are presented which enable anyone to make rapid 
estimates of these values based on various prices of 
soda ash and coal or fuel oil. 

The basis of constructing such nomographs is ex- 
plained in sample calculations and by data experienced 
with skimmings shipments. 


Value of Tall Oil Skimmings to Buyers 


The principal value of tall oil skimmings to a 
buyer is due to its content of tall oil or tall oil soap as 
might be measured by the yield of tall oil per ton of 
skimmings as received. Commercial skimmings are 
always contaminated, and sometimes richly, with black 
liquor which the buyer does not want. 

_ The assay for tall oil would be the most satis- 
tactory measure of the value of skimmings shipments 
for buyers, but methods for accomplishing this are 
expensive. One approximation to such an assay has 
been to base skimmings values on the total solids 





: * Presented at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
Oct. 14-16, 1946, 


ei Development Department, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charles- 
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content, but this soon led to careless handling and 
buyers found themselves purchasing appreciable 
quantities of black liquor at the price of skimmings. 

In time a considerable body of data was accumu- 
lated by the authors on tall oil yields from skim- 
mings using unpublished methods, but as the various 
pulp mills became more experienced in skimming 
operations it became feasible to eliminate most of 
the work of chemical analyses. 

It was found that skimmings contain the follow- 
ing three categories of materials: 1. tall oil soap, 
2. occluded black liqyor, and 3. drainable black liquor. 

The tall oil soap is the compound of tall oil and 
sodium together with water of hydration. The sodium 
content agreed with the value computed from the 
saponification number of the tall oil and its yield. 

Occluded black liquor is black liquor so well dis- 
persed in the tall oil soap that’ it does not settle out 
readily. The amount occluded depends on the viscosity 
of the black liquor and this in turn on the solids con- 
tent of the black liquor. Thus where skimmings were 
separated from concentrated black liquor of say 50% 
solids content, excessive amounts of liquor were 
found occluded. Today nearly all pulp mills have 
learned to separate skimmings from black liquor of 
25 to 30% solids content so that the content of oc- 
cluded black liquor in skimmings shipments varies 
very little. 

Drainable black liquor is black liquor which can 
be settled out but which is often found in skimmings 
due to inadequate settling. Such black liquor is readily 
drained from the bottom of tank car shipments of 
skimmings. Its presence is very undesirable to the 
buyer because it consumes additional acid and greatly 
increases the difficulties with lignin formation. Ex- 
perience shows that no great skill or expense is 
necessary for its elimination by the seller. The soda 
in such black-liquor would not compensate the buyer 
for the difficulties caused by its presence. 

The yield of tall oil from skimmings separated 
from black liquor of 25 to 30% solids content is 
generally in the range of 50 to 55% of dry tall oil 
from skimmings as received. If desired facilities 
could be installed for measuring this more precisely. 
But to do this without incurring disputes requires 
fairly precise and expensive extra analyses. Elaborate 
sampling precautions must be observed. 

The comparatively low value of skimmings suggests 
that the cost of chemical analyses and other evalua- 
tion methods be held at a minimum. Thus at 10 
dollars per ton a tank car of skimmings is only worth 
about $300. Consequently the cost of a careful analysis 
might well nullify the savings possible in an accurate 
discounting of the value of an inferior shipment. 


Value of Skimmings to Sellers 


The value of skimmings to a seller is contained in 
the fuel value and in the sodium. This ignores the 
less tangible benefits of eliminating skimmings from 
the pulp mill cycle. Thus it is often stated that the 
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separation of skimmings from black liquor improves 
evaporator performance and further that the practice 
of burning skimmings impedes the operation of re- 
covery furnaces. These contentions are probably cor- 
rect since it is known that a number of Southern 
pulp mills separated skimmings and discharged them 
as waste to sewers before they were known to have 
value as the source of tall oil. It has been stated 
that tall oil skimmings are exceptionally poisonous 
to fish so that there is a considerable incentive for 
the collection and sale of skimmings aside from the 
money return. 
Sodium Value of Skimmings 

When tall oil skimmings are burned nearly all of 
the sodium present becomes sodium carbonate, 
NazCO;. The small amount of sulphur present, if not 
volatilized, would only be sufficient to combine with 
less than 10% of the sodium. Accordingly the value 
of the sodium in skimmings should be calculated in 
terms of sodium carbonate. 

The sodium in skimmings is due to the sodium in 
the tall oil soap, in the occluded black liquor, and in 
the drainable black liquor. Ignoring the drainable 
black liquor which should not be present in properly 
prepared skimmings, it is easy to compute the sodium 
present. The sodium present in the tall oil soap can 
be calculated from the saponification number of the 
resulting tall oil which from unpublished data is 
known to average 170 for Southern sulphate pulp 
mills. 

The occluded black liquor solids are known not to 
vary greatly in sodium content. Unpublished data 
suggests a value of 25% Na,O in black liquor solids. 
As has already been stated current experience with 
the black liquor content of skimmings indicates that 
it does not vary much. Thus Table I shows the data 


SODA VALUE 
SODA ASH SODA VALU 
$/ TON $/ TON 
F.O.B. MILL SKIMMINGS 


‘80. 1.00 


TOTAL VALUE 
E $/ TON SKIMMINGS 


TABLE I.—BLACK LIQUOR IN SKIMMINGS 


Occluded Black 
Black Liquor, Liquor Solids, 
Pounds per Ton of Pounds per Ton of 
Drained Skimmings Drained Skimmings 


Drainable 

Number of 

Tank Cars in 
Composite 

6 5 120 

80 

120 


Cc 


8 
6 
39 
19 
38 
70 
8 
5 
9 
o 


D 


for tank car shipments of skimmings made during 
1944-46 by four Southern sulphate pulp mills. 


Table I suggests that the drainable black liquor 
need not exceed 100 pounds per ton of drained 
skimmings and that generally the occluded black 
liquor is not over 140 pounds of black liquor solids 
per ton of skimmings. 


Fuel Value of Skimmings 


The fuel value of tall oil skimmings can be fairly 
well demonstrated. Skimmings can usually be re- 
placed by coal or oil and so both replacements are 
considered in the nomograph. 

Laboratory tests of a good quality skimmings con- 
taining 33% water showed a gross heat value of 
10,000 B.t.u. per pound. This is reasonable in view 
of data for pure oleic acid (1), which in English units 
is 17,000 B.t.u. per pound, and black liquor solids 
(2), which is 6,500 B.t.u. per pound. This skimmings 
with a yield of 57% of tall oil and a content of 7% 
of black liquor solids may be computed, ignoring the 
sodium in the soap, to be (0.57 X 17,000) + (0.07 
< 6500) = 10,150 B.t.u. per pound. 

Skimmings are not generally of such a good qual- 


FUEL VALUE 


FUEL VALUE FUEL PRICES 
$/ TON COAL OIL 
SKIMMINGS $/ TON $/®8BL. 
| 


Fic. 1 


The Fuel and Chemical Value of Skimmings to the Seller in Terms of Dollars/Tons of Skimmings. 
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TOTAL SODA 


VALUE 
SODA VALUE OF soaP 


SODA ASH © SODA VALUE 
$/TON OF SOAP 


FO.B. MILL 3/ TON SKIMMINGS 
30 0.50 


TALL OIL 
YIELD, % 


3/ TON SKIMMINGS 


e SODA VALUE OF BLACK LIQUOR SOLIDS 


SODA VALUE OF SODA ASH 
BLACK LIQUOR SOLIDS 3/ TON 
$/ TON SKIMMINGS FO.B. MILL 


0.25. 30 


X BLACK LIQUOR 
SOLIDS IN 
SKIMMINGS, % 


Fic. 2 
The Soda Value of Skimmings to the Seller in Terms of Dollars/Tons of Skimmings 


ity as the specimen described. Thus averages of tank 
car shipments of skimmings indicate that 52% is a 
representative figure for tall oil yield. As already 
shown the black liquor solids present are rarely over 
140 pounds per ton, or 7%. The gross fuel value of 
such a skimmings is found to be (0.52 X 17,000) + 
(0.07 X 6500) = 9300 B.t.u. per pound. 

Before this value may be compared with other 
fuels it is desirable to adjust the gross heat to a net 
heat value by deducting the amount of unavailable 
latent heat in the comparatively large amount of 
water associated with skimmings. The latent heat 
associated with one pound of skimmings is due to the 
0.4 pound of water present and about 0.6 pound of 
water formed in combustion, The latent heat of water 
is about 1000 B.t.u. per pound; consequently (0.6 
+ 0.4)(1000) = 1000 B.t.u. per pound of skim- 
mings is deductable and there results a net heat value 
of 9300 — 1000 = 8300 B.t.u. per pound of skim- 
mings. For coal with a net heat value of 14,500 
B.t.u. it appears that 1 ton of skimmings is equivalent 
to 0.57 tons of coal. A ton of such coal is considered 
equivalent to 4.3 barrels (42 gallons) of fuel oil. 

These fuel values for skimmings decline with the 
tall oil yield. 


Typical Calculation of Skimmings Value 


The following sample calculations are based on 
the assumptions reviewed in the foregoing. 
A. SODA ASH VALUE 


(1) Tall oil saponification number 
milligrams KOH per gram tall oil 
(2) Soda ash equivalent 


106 
(1) X — 
112 : 
younds NazCOs per 1000 pounds tall oil 
all oil from skimmings 
pounds tall oil per 2,000 pounds skimmings 
Soda ash from soap in skimmings 
(2) X (3) 
1000 
pounds soda ash per 2,000 pounds skimmings..... 
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(5) Sodium oxide in black liquor solids, 

(6) Black liquor solids in skimmings ; 
pounds black liquor solids per 2,000 pounds skim- 
mings .. - ole 

(7) Sodium oxide 
(5) x (6) 


100 
pounds sodium oxide per 2,000 pounds skimmings. . 
Soda ash from black liquor in skimmings 
106 


(7) xX — 
62 


unds sodium carbonate per 2,000 pounds skimmings 
otal soda ash from skimmings 
(4) + (8) : 
pounds sodium carbonate per 2,000 pounds skim- 
mings 
Soda ash, cost delivered 
Geass BOP BAGO BOMBER cc co occ cs cccccseccccucs 
Soda ash value of skimmings 
(10) xX (9) 


dollars per 2,000 pounds skimmings 
FUEL VALUE 
(12) Heat value of skimmings 
net B.t.u. per pound 
(13) Heat value of coal 
net B.t.u. per pound 14,500 
(14) Coal equivalent of skimmings 
(2 


(13) 
tons coal per 2,000 pounds skimmings 
(15) Coal cost delivered 
dollars per 2,000 pounds 
(16) Fuel value of skimmings 
(14) X (15) 
dollars per 2,000 pounds skimmings 
Cc. TOTAL VALUE OF SKIMMINGS 
(11) + (16) 


dollars per 2,000 pounds skimmings 


Nomographs for Skimmings Value 


Three nomographs are presented relating the fuel 
and soda value of skimmings to various costs of soda 
ash, coal, or fuel oil. 


The first nomograph, Fig. 1, is a simplified version 
which is constructed for skimmings yielding 52% of 
tall oil and containing 7% of black liquor solids. 
Where actual data on tall oil yield and black liquor 
solids content are unavailable this nomograph enables 
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a reasonable estimate of skimmings value, especially 
since this value is much less influenced by tall oil 
yield and black liquor solids content than by varia- 
tions among pulp mills of the prices for fuel and 
soda ash. 

For those mills which have data on tall oil yield 
and black liquor solids content of skimmings the 
nomographs in Figs. 2 and 3 are offered. Fig. 2 
provides for the estimation of the soda value of 
skimmings for any given tall oil yield and black 
liquor solids content. Similarly Fig. 3 indicates the 
fuel value of skimmings for various tall oil yields 
and black liquor solids contents. 

The sequence of operations for using each nomo- 
graph is also presented. 


OPERATION OF NomMoGrRAPH—Fic. 1 


This nomograph contains seven scales lettered from A to G. The 
center scale D gives the total value of skimmings. The three scales 
A, B, and C on the left are used to compute the soda ash value and 
the three scales G, F, and E analogously compute the fuel value. 

In operating the nomograph select a price for soda ash on scale A 
and extend a straight line from this point through the reference point 
on scale B until it intersects scale C, thus establishing the soda value. 
Similarly, beginning on scale G select a coal or fuel oil price and 
extend a line from this point through the reference point on scale F 
until it intersects scale E, thus setting the fuel value of the skimmings. 
Next the point established on scale £ and the point found on scale C 
are connected by a straight line. Where this line cuts scale D is then 
the total value of skimmings. 

An example is indicated by the dotted line. 


OPERATION OF NomMoGRAPH—FiG. 2 


On this nomograph the center scale D gives the total soda value of 
skimmings. The three scales A, B, and C on the left compute the 
soda value of the soap in skimmings and scales G, F, and E 
analogously compute the soda value of the occluded black liquor solids 
in skimmings. 

Selecting a price for soda ash on scale A and a tall oil yield on 
scale B the two points are connected by a straight line which is 
extended to scale C, thus establishing the soda value of the soap. 
Similarly beginning with the soda ash price on scale G choose a black 
liquor solids content on scale F and extend a straight line through 
these points until it meets scale E, thus setting the soda value of the 
black liquor solids in the skimmings. Connecting the points estab- 
lished on scales C and E with a straight line the total soda value 
of the skimmings may be read from scale D. 


OPERATION OF NomMocraPpH—Fic, 3 


In analogy to Fig. 2 the center scale D on this nomcegraph gives 
the total fuel value of skimmings. Scales A, B, and C compute the 
fuel value of the soap in the skimmings and scales G, F, and E 
compute the fuel value of the black liquor solids present. 

A price for coal or oil is selected on scale A and a tall oil yield 
on scale B. A straight line through these two points is extended to 
scale C to establish the fuel value of the soap. Similarly, beginning 
with a fuel price on scale G and a black liquor solids content on 
scale F a straight line is extended through these points to scale E, 
thus indicating the fuel value of the black liquor solids. The total 
fuel value of the skimmings is set by a straight line connecting the 
established points on scales C and E. 


Batch Assays 


The widely varying amounts of air entrained in 
skimmings make it impractical to measure quantities 
of skimmings by volume. In addition liquid levels are 
difficult to establish in foam covered skimmings. The 
best procedure for tank cars or other horizontal 
cylindrical tanks is to weigh them. The contents of 
vertical tanks of uniform horizontal sections are 
easily weighed from measurements of their hydro- 
static head near the bottom by some manometric 
device. The pressure is then easily calculated to 
pounds in the tank. 

In assaying a batch of skimmings the weight of 
material as received is measured first, then all drain- 
able liquor is separated off and weighed. The quantity 
of drained soap is thus calculable or can be measured 
directly. = 

The data for a batch may then be assembled as 
follows: 


ASSAY OF SHIPMENT 


Material received, pounds 
Black liquor drained, pounds 
Drained skimmings, pounds 


Literature Cited 


1. Chemical Engineers Handbook, p. 302 (1941). 
2. Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, Vol. III, p. 146 (1937). 
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Instrumentation For Pulp and Paper Mill 
Operation* 


By R. R. Fuller’ 


Abstract 


Plant instrumentation is discussed generally and 
abstractly to indicate its advantages in mill oper- 
ations and also the factors which must be considered 
to obtain maximum efficiency. Careful consideration 
must be given to the layout and positioning of the 
instruments, their selection, and the type data re- 
quired. 


The data must be carefully analysed and condensed 
so that useful information can be readily obtained by 
the mill personnel. It is desirable to post these anal- 
yses departmentally to acquaint those in charge of 
the status of their particular operations. A program 
for the education of the mill operators in the use 
and value of mill instrumentation is presented. 


As man has progressed in the arts that changed 
him from a semisavage nomad to present day civiliza- 
tions, he has learned to make new items to aid him 
improve in living. Perhaps man’s earliest develop- 
ment were weapons with which he fought enemies 
and procured more food. With this first improvement 
also started his development of a necessary adjunct 
to his progress ; a means of measuring and evaluating 
to improve his invention. At first, and for a long time, 
he depended entirely on his physical senses: feeling, 
tasting, hearing, sight, and later, a sense of color for 
the right instant to quench his sword. Frequently 
the invention preceeded the measure and then the 
measure was developed to perfect it. As man 
progressed, his knowledge improved; his works be- 
came more complicated; and, of necessity, he ex- 
panded and improved his methods of measurement 
until they became so complex as to be a science of 
their own. Modern processes and equipment have be- 
come so complex they could not be operated without 
instruments and controls. Therefore instrumentation 
must tie in closely with operation and the results of 
it must be useable. 


Instrumentation for Operating Data: 


In placing instruments in a plant they are expected 
to justify their cost through the information received 
from them concerning operation, and through them to 
achieve better operating control. Plant instruments 

vary widely from simple indicators to quite complex 
automatic controls. Mills are measuring and/or con- 
trolling flow, temperature, pressure, and liquid level 
basically from an instrument standpoint and also from 
the standpoint of the equipment on which the in- 
strument is installed. However, considering the oper- 
ation of the plant as a whole, the instruments must 
be justified by and installed to accomplish one or all 
of the following functions: 1. guide the operator in 
control of some phase of process; 2. actually control 
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a unit operation; 3. collect data useful in forecasting 
or controlling operations ; and 4, collect data for cost- 
ing and/or allocating costs to the various depart- 
ments. 

Planning the plant instrument program then must 
start with management and work down through the 
superintendent. This does not mean management 
must plan for and purchase instruments, but the 
overall plan management determines what type in- 
strumentation program is needed departmental cost- 
ing and for operational control. While instrumenta- 
tion in a paper mill probably cannot justify an in- 
strument engineer, there should be some one in the 
organization who has as part of his responsibility 
the location, installation, and suggestion of new in- 
struments and controls. There must, of course, be a 
meter shop with competent repairmen. 

Having decided on an overall plan of operational 
control and recognized the need of a planned instru- 
ment program, the mill is in a position to purchase 
and install the equipment needed to carry out the 
plan. In building a new mill it is relatively simple 
to make proper installations, but in older mills it is 
usually difficult to revamp instrumentation to fit 
specific needs. 

Assuming that the management expects to have 
adequate data to cost each department and adequate 
operating data to hold department heads to standards 
of department performance, then the instrument 
program can be laid out. For a new mill it is a matter 
of layout and design. In established mills it is a 
matter of working toward a plan, but of probably not 
achieving the ultimate. For proper costing it is de- 
sirable to know the quantities of utilities (steam, 
electricity, air, water) used in the various major 
departments. To obtain these data it must be known 
what cost centers are to be used and then to lay out 
the lines carrying these utilities so they are adequately 
sized, properly located to serve the department, and 
that the meter is located to give the desired informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, engineers laying out lines do not 
seem to consider the need for instruments nor the 
piping requirements for properly installing them. 
After the layout is made and the piping ordered, 
some one suddenly remembers meters and they are 
crammed into the existing layout with much reluc- 
tance. Once the equipment is installed and in oper- 
ation, there is the problem of people tinkering with 
the equipment. Changes are made without considering 
the instrument, thereby nullifying its usefulness. It 
is not unusual in the case of flowmeters, particularly 
steam meters, for someone needing steam to tap in 
the line after the meter. So the steam flowmeter 
originally installed to meter steam to the evaporators, 
in time, also meters steam to a couple of radiators, 
a steam purge, and, if one is not careful, quite a 
collection of miscellaneous uses. The records, both 
historical and present as well as the operators source 
of control, gradually drift into meaninglessness, 
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Most of what has been indicated is an attempt to 
give same idea of metering for supervisory and man- 
agement information. From the operators point of 
view, the instrument must be easy to see and its 
record easy to understand. Some equipment in mod- 
ern paper mills is almost impossible to operate without 
adequate instruments. There is considerable differ- 
ence, it should be pointed out, between adequate in- 
struments and complete instrumentation. Operators 
need and want instruments that will help them. They 
cannot use instruments that require mental estimates 
of several variables. A good example is the present 
method of metering black liquor to the furnace where 
there is a cascade in the system. For numerous 
reasons the liquor flowmeter is installed on the line 
into the cascade, but on the meter panel, air flow 
is to be proportioned to liquor flow. Obviously there 
are enough variables between the point of liquor 
measurement and the point of combustion to make the 
meter only an indication of flow conditions and the 
resulting air flow relations are only approximate. 
The operator soon discovers this, and his immediate 
reaction is: the meter is of no value. It also makes 
him doubt the other instruments. The net result is 
usually only a historical record from the fancy panel. 
This is probably the mill’s fault to a great extent. 
In talking about and seeking instruments, instrument 
sales engineers are informed in terms of tests and 
factors which are known to mill operators, seldom 
considering they are probably not that familiar with 
the process. 

One speaks of controlling the Beaumé of the green 
liquor at the furnace because the Beaumé always has 
been used as a control check. Actually there is no 
interest whatever in the Beaumé: it is desired to 
maintain the active alkali content constant. If a stand- 
ard Beaumé controller is installed and the operator 
told to control the Beaumé, it will result in a snafu 
situation because the relationship between Beaumé 
and active alkali is not exact. By making his tests 
and resetting his control point, when necessary, how- 
ever the operator, if properly instructed, can achieve 
quite good control with much less effort than by hand 
control methods, Under this latter condition, he can 
usually be sold on working closely with the con- 
troller, 

Probably because of the difficulty in working out 
satisfactory instrumentation plans with the mills, 
meter companies seem to have turned to the equip- 
ment manufacturers and have worked out with them 
a complete instrumentation of each piece of equip- 
ment used. Instrumentation is becoming somewhat 
of a package deal included with the equipment. This 
system has its drawbacks also. It may include more 
equipment than the plant needs, it often gives dupli- 
cate information, the equipment may not fit the par- 
ticular operating conditions of the mill, and the 
information obtained may not be of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the instrument. From the oper- 
ators point of view, the maze of equipment on the 
panel is confusing. For most operations he only uses 
part of the equipment. To insure good operation it is 
probably better to have a split panel focusing the 
operators attention on the meters of major im- 
portance. There is also the advantage in processes 
covering considerable floor space and made up of 
several distinct operations of requiring the operator 
to cover and observe the entire operation periodically 
by placing the meters at their point in operation 
rather than on a central panel. 
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Collecting and Organizing Data 


In conjunction with the plant instrumentation, 
charted records, most operations are also covered by 
log sheets compiled by the operator. The charts and 
log sheets are collected daily from operation. This 
whole procedure is expensive: the charts themselves, 
the forms, the man who collects them, and the upkeep 
of the meter to insure its accuracy. If this informa- 
tion is not put to use, considerable money has been 
wasted. Placing. the charts and reports on the respec- 
tive supervisors desks is of little value because they 
do not have the time to keep the necessary historical 
records to evaluate them. 


Apparently, the best procedure is to collect all the 
reports and charts at one point. At this point, they 
should be handled by clerks taught to calculate the 
necessary data from them. As the data are collected 
they can be compiled for the historical feature. What- 
ever the means of recording, it should be simple and 
readily available to the operational supervisors. To 
facilitate the calculation and compilation, and to in- 
sure it always being done in the same way, the 
statistics section should be provided with tables and 
formulas to limit laborious lengthy calculations, Its 
operation, the methods of securing data, and the 
method of handling the data should be covered by a 
standard procedure. As part of the statistics sections, 
some one quite familiar with operations and the in- 
strumentation should analyze the data for variance 
from operation standards or for indications of 
trouble that could be corrected in time’ to prevent a 
shut down. 


The plant historical record, which this section 
should keep, is important. On it are based any reports 
which go out to operation. It is the source for com- 
parative analysis of one months operation with 
another. On its data comparisons are frequently based 
to determine whether changes in process have resulted 
in improvements. A great deal of its data are used in 
preparing departmental cost sheets. This record 
should be carefully and accurately kept. It must be 
worked out to contain the essential information of all 
plant data collected. The record can be kept by the 
month in a bound tabulation ledger with printed head- 
ings. Data should be grouped by department, and the 
department record divided according to the operations 
within the department. This record can just as well 
be kept as departmental reports in a filing cabinet. It 
can also be kept in files as tabulated sheets by either 
department or equipment. Whatever form is used, it 
should only record the essentials. If the historical 
record is correctly worked out and kept, then there 
is no need of keeping the daily operating logs and 
charts for any length of time. It would seem a year 
should cover any possible use for them, after that 
they can either be disposed of, or bundled up and 
stored. If the record has been worked out carefully, 
they can be bundled monthly eliminating costly filing, 


files, and the taking up of valuable office space bv 
files. 


Methods of Reporting Data to Operations 


In planning a program for giving operatives the 
information collected, one must decide how much 
data will be given, what forms or units will be used, 
and how it will be disseminated. The ultimate, of 
course, it to give each operating superintendent and 
foreman complete data on his department, including 
costs, In considering this point, it is well to remember 
he can determine most of it anyway if he wants it 
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bad enough. Information given must be concise, to 
the point, and must be in the same units each time. 
Methods of expressing cost data particularly are open 
to question. They can be given in dollars; in dollars 
per unit of production; or in man hours, materials, 
utilities, and overhead. The latter method has the 
advantage of being affected less by rising and falling 
prices; and the foreman is better able to picture his 
departmental operations over a period of time. Data 
should be sent to department heads with the idea of 
getting everyone to play on the team. No one should 
be allowed to lose sight of the ultimate production 
goal which is a salesable product to whose production 
all departments contribute. The idea must be to get 
his department to top efficiency in contributing to 
the common goal. A spirit of little departmental 
islands, run at top efficiency regardless of common 
goal, must not be allowed to develop. 

Actual physical reports of data can be in the form 
of a printed report sheet on which the data clerk 
fills in the pertinent information as it is taken from 
the log sheets and the charts. Such reports should 
have a definite. purpose and should only go to top 
personnel. A report of overall operational data should 
go to the production manager, general superintendent, 
and higher brackets. Departmental group leaders, 
(such as pulp mill superintendent, paper mill super- 
intendent, etc.) can have a report covering the oper- 
ation of their group. Once a month each department 
head can be given a report on the complete cost of 
his department and a report covering operational 
data of his department. 

Accompanying these reports should be an analysis 
of the data with suggestions for points of improve- 
ment and explanations of the significance of the 
data. Yearly summaries can also be made on the 
same basis. A consolidated report should be made, to 
the level of general superintendent up, Reports of 
this type must be as brief, concise, and to the point 
as possible with only essential data included. This 
is particularly true of daily reports. 

Instead of report forms or in conjunction with 
them, essential data can be shown graphically either 
on wall charts or on graphs attached to a board kept 
in a file constructed for this purpose. Such graphs are 
made on standard co-ordinate paper used for this 
purpose, and are large: 18 by 24 inches or larger. 
Graphs of this type have the disadvantage of re- 
quiring the foreman to come to some predetermined 
spot to study the data on his department. It is, of 
course, possible to have the graphs pertaining to 
that department in the department. 

Black boards can be used for the posting of data, 
or if the board is blocked into squares, to show data 
graphically. 

To supplement or replace reports one of the vari- 
ous types of production boards can be used. These are 
really a variation of the graph. Data are shown on 
them according to a predetermined scale by placing 
pegs in holes, moving arrows to definite positions, 
or by some other visible pointer. This type data dis- 
play is quite adaptable, easily displayed in the indi- 
vidual department, and the data are almost instantly 
apparent. 

The collecting of charts and log sheets, and the 
subsequent calculation of data requires a great deal 
of effort. It is done primarily to keep operating and 
improve operation. If the right information does not 
get to the right people in the organization, the data 
section is just a waste. To this end, the department 
foreman, who is the operations personnel able to make 
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use of the data, should have a voice in the type of 
report he is to receive. While he may be supplied 
with information he does not specifically ask for, 
he should also be given reasonable data he does ask 
for on his department operation. 


Getting Operation to Understand and Use Data 


In attempting to picture the possible value of data 
and instruments to operation, one must first consider 
the individual to whom the data are to go: his back- 
ground, his knowledge of the process fundamentals, 
his technical knowledge, and his attitude. It is also 
important to take into account the common plant 
terminology of the department and the way in which 
it expresses the happenings in the department. 
Through his interpretation of happenings and 
measurements, the supervisor and the operator may 
have an entirely erroneous conception of the oper- 
ation, It seems valuable then to give supervisors a 
monthly written report covering departmental costs 
and their source, the pertinent operating data, and an 
interpretation of the data. Whatever method of trans- 
mitting information is used it should be thoroughly 
explained to the supervisor. The background of the 
information should also be covered: the instruments, 
what and how they measure, and how they can be 
used in operating. This is equally true of log sheets 
and reports. 

A standard operating procedure for the operation 
of each piece of equipment and each department 
(covering the instrumentation and its use, tests and 
their use, as well as all other pertinent information) 
is not only good practice from an operating stand- 
point, but also an excellent way of putting over the 
use and importance of operating data. 

Classes of instruction on the operation of equip- 
ment and also on departmental operations are useful 
mediums for training the operating personnel in the 
use of data and instruments. Such classes should 
cover all points of approach to the subject: what 
management is trying to do, the technical side of 
the operation, and the practical operation. In the 
discussion care must be taken to simplify the tech- 
nical side so that all present understand the dis- 
cussion. It is also good practice, where possible, to 
have the actual operation worked into the class. What- 
ever is done in the way of training classes should be 
very carefully planned in advance to minute detail. 
The program should be concise, to the point, and 
cover the subject in the shortest possible time. Classes 
usually require a period of time to show results be- 
cause it is frequently necessary to build up a back- 
ground on which to base the actual operational 
training. 

Training manuals carefully and readably written 
can also be used to put over the operation. They must 
be carefully written and carefully illustrated. With 
them or in place of them, a picture type flow sheet 
can be used, either setting out the standard operating 
procedure or explaining the operation of the process. 
If these manuals and drawings are carefully executed 
with considerable imagination, they can convey a great 
deal of information. The common dry type of read- 
ing is rather useless. 

Training film such as the army used is a valuable 
means of explaining operations. It is probably the 
best and fastest means of conveying information if it 
is very carefully produced, For the average paper 
mill its cost is probably prohibitive, but it might be 
possible to work it out on an industry wide basis, 
perhaps including the equipment manufacturers. 
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None of this work, however, is static. It is and 
must be a constantly changing picture. Basic informa- 
tion and operation will often remain constant; but 
there is a continual refinement of operatio a: 
parade of new equipment. Operation must be kept 
in pace with it. Even the best technically trained 
tend to fall into a way of resistance to change, so 
there must be a constant plug to keep operation 
abreast of the new developments and in touch with 
any new instrument installations. 


Getting the Operator to Use His Meters 


Basically, for the operator to use his meters, he 
must believe in them. He must feel they will perform 
as he has been told they will, and experience must 
bear this out. Involved in this is meter upkeep. It 
must be prompt and thorough. Dependability is prob- 
ably the best selling point to the operator for any 
meter equipment. 


Next to dependability probably is the ease with 
which the operator can find out the data he needs. 
Meters normally used all the time for basic operating 
information should be segregated from the others 
and located for accessibility. Odd factors to multiply 
the readings by and particularly systems in which 
the operator has to consider time lags or other vari- 
able, should be avoided. Once the instrument is in- 
stalled, its operation and use should be thoroughly 
explained to the operator covering also how it will 
help him. 

After the basic considerations have been fulfilled, 
a standard operating procedure covering the equip- 
ment and its operation furnishes an excellent method 
of training the operator in the use of his meters. 
Operation manuals and particularly picture flow 
sheets will also accomplish the same results. Classes 
and other systems previously mentioned can be used. 

A data board in the department to show the re- 
sults obtained compared to operating standards will 
help to keep the operator thinking about his operation 
and will also help to get him to use the meters; 
locating the meters at their point of use rather than 
on a central panel where the operation covers an 
area; and requiring the operator to list certain data 
periodically from the meters on his log sheet also 
helps to’fit the meters into his operation picture for 
him. 


Setting standards for promotion to the next higher 
job and requiring the operator to have a certain 
knowledge of the next job to be eligible for promo- 
tion will do much to make the operator apply himself 
to learning more of the details of operation, part of 
which will be the use of meters. This is perhaps dif- 
ficult to accomplish at present, but the manner of 
promotion has much to do with the operator’s attitude 
toward learning the intricacies of his job. 

A word should be said about operations attitude 
on instrumentation and operational data. Usually they 
expect the equipment to work upon installation or the 
data to give them everything they want. This is often 
difficult to do because all the variable that will creep 
in are seldom known. It is important for operation 
to hold the attitude: this is what is desired in the 
ultimate, but a start will be made at this point and 
attempts will be made to work it out with allowances 
for time to obtain the adjustments necessary for 
accuracy. Too frequently operation spends more time 
and effort proving an instrument will not work than 
it would take to get the bugs out. 
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New Tappi Members 
' The Executive Committee of the Technical Associ- 
ation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
following to membership: 

Richard J. Burrock, Chief Chemist, Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co., International Falls, Minnesota, a 
1931 graduate of the University of Minnesota. 

Leonard E. Ciringione, Plant Industrial Engineer, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, New 
York, a 1934 graduate of the New York University 
College of Engineering. 

Warren J. Current, Chief Division Engineer, The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 

Porter T. Dickie, Research Chemist, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas, Washington, a 1934 graduate of 
the University of Washington. 

Leonidas E. Hill, Jr., Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Washington, a 1920 graduate of 
the University of Washington. 

Arthur E. Jones, Research Chemist, Oxford Paper 
Co., Rumford, Maine, a 1930 graduate of the New 
York State College of Forestry. 

Edward K. Mullen, Boxboard Trainee, Robert 
Gair Co., Bradford, Massachusetts, a 1947 graduate 
of the New York State College of Forestry. 

Alfred W. Smith, Managing Director of Paper 
Mills, Caldwell’s Paper Mill Co., Ltd., Inverkeithing, 
Fife, Scotland. 

William R. M. Watson, Managing Director, R. & 
W. Watson Ltd., Linwood, Renfrewshire, Scotland. 
He attended Harrow and Glasgow Technical College. 

Bruce H. Wright, a 1943 graduate of the New 
York State College of Forestry, has just been dis- 
charged from the United States Army, and as of 
September 15 will be employed by the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Central Technical Department, Camas, 
Washington. 


TAPPI Notes 


John E, Burdsall, formerly with the Calco Chemi- 
cal Division, is now assistant superintendent, Crystal 
Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio. - 

John H. Allan, formerly of the New York State 
College of Forestry, is now in the research depart- 
ment, Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine. 

Carl A. Anderson, formerly of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, is now chemical engineer for 
the Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

C. G. Russell Johnson is now assistant chief en- 
gineer, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Herbert W. Rowe is research director, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

3ruce P. Ellen, formerly of Oliver United Filter 
Company, is now pulp mill superintendent, Southern 
Paperboard Company, Port Wentworth, Ga. 

John B. Chandler of the Bristol Company has been 
transferred from Waterbury, Conn to Marietta, Ga. 

Eric H. Ericson, Jr., formerly of the North Caro- 
lina Conservation and Development Project, is now 
New England representative of McLaney Lumber 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

R. C. Bigelow has succeeded R. S. Roeller as of- 
ficial representative of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in the Tech- 
nical Association. 

E. L. Selleger, director of Papierfabriek Gelder- 
land, Nijegen, Holland is visiting in the United 
States. 

More than 150 have preregistered to attend the 
TAPPI Fundamental Research Meeting on Cellulose 
and Lignin to be held at Appleton, Wis., Sept. 3-5. 
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